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Composition and Literature’ 


NATALIE CALDERWOOD2 


For some weeks now, in preparing for 
this panel discussion, I have been read- 
ing the professional “literature” which 
since the war has been appearing in 
quantity on the subjects of composition, 
communication, general education, and 
matters directly and indirectly apper- 
taining thereto. In my puzzled effort to 
understand integrative factors, predic- 
tive instruments, criteria of efficacy, su- 
pra-segmental patterns — and boojums 
and bandersnatches, I remembered that 
once upon a time Lewis Carroll’s Alice 
had also been puzzled by the way some 
people talk—the Duchess, for example, 
who was a great believer in communica- 
tion, in saying it simply. “Be what you 
would seem to be,” the Duchess said to 
Alice, “or if you'd like it put more sim- 
ply: never imagine yourself not to be 
otherwise than what it might appear to 
others that what you were or might have 
been was not otherwise than what you 
had been would have appeared to them 
to be otherwise.” (Which led Alice to 
remark that she believed she would un- 
derstand it better if she could see it 
written down. ) 


With so many experts at this confer- 
ence, and in view of my ignorance (be- 
cause of a breakdown in communica- 
tion), I think it sensible for me to talk 
about what I know about. I must talk, 
then, about the composition course ra- 
ther than the communication course. Ac- 
tually, at the University of Kansas, the 
course is Composition and Literature 1, 
2, 3, and 4—four semesters of it, required 
of most students on the campus. I do not 
intend, however, to spend the time allot- 
ted me on the panel in explaining our se- 


1A paper presented in Panel IV, Conference 
on College Composition and Communication, 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 22 March 1957. 


2University of Kansas 


quence of courses, nor even in defend- 
ing it (except indirectly). I should like 
to tell you briefly why I believe in teach- 
ing composition and literature together 
—not only in a general education pro- 
gram but in any program, and for as 
many semesters as we can get the facul- 
ty and budget committee to agree to. 


The social historians, philosophers, 
and anthropologists have been talking 
dramatically and almost frighteningly in 
recent years about the rapid rate of 
change in our time. Margaret Mead, for 
example, in a speech at Harvard in 1950 
on The School in American Culture 
(later published), said that today the 
five-year-old generations are further 
apart than people separated by several 
centuries in the remote past, and scores 
of generations in the recent past, that 
we are living in a world which the adult 
generation is “unable to grasp, to man- 
age, to plan for,” a world in which, to 
use an anthropologist’s language, we 
have “no faintest trace of habituated ca- 
pacity” to aid us. This is the world of 
change which Lynn White, Jr. talks 
about too in “The Changing Canons of 
Our Culture,” the concluding chapter in 
a symposium on Frontiers of Knowledge 
in the Study of Man. “Not only the outer 
forms of living are being remodeled (he 
says): our standards of values, thought 
and conduct, our criteria of judgment, 
all of our yardsticks are altering as well. 
The very canons of our culture are 
changing.” 

It is hard for me to believe that in this 
swiftly changing world there atre not, at 
least as of this moment, some few cer- 
tainties, “permanencies,” which are even 
yet safe to use as premises from which 
to think and act. Actually we teachers 
of English know that there are, and we 
also know where to find them. If dis- 
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aster comes upon us in this nuclear age, 
if (to speak both figuratively and liter- 
ally) a bomb is dropped, I rather doubt 
that it will be only because “language 
as a tool for mediation has failed” or be- 
cause “communication as a tool for in- 
fluencing the behavior of others” has 


failed. I think it will more likely be be- 
cause the mediators are either ignorant 
or defiant of the universal certainties— 
the truths in all human experience by 
which men have lived to their happiness 
or which they have violated to their de- 
struction from the beginning of time. 


There is a kind of presumptuousness in 
this nuclear age of ours, in our daily 
Promethean stealing of the gods’ most 
cherished secrets, which because of the 
experiences of men and nations record- 
ed in history and literature we ought to 
be wary of. In one very small way this 
presumptuousness is expressed in our 
emphasis upon the immediately practi- 
cal in our composition and communica- 
tion courses—on the skills in writing and 
speaking which if learned will make our 
students more successful engineers or 
business men or lawyers, give them more 
assurance of advancement in the firm 
with all the resultant rich material re- 
wards. It is expressed also in an even 
more direct emphasis upon self in writ- 
ing of the kind which prolongs the ego- 
centricity of the small child whose whole 
world is his food, his toes, his teddy bear: 
writing about my home town, my favor- 
ite calypso singer, my solution to the 
parking problem, my future profession. 
I am not saying that learning to write 
for practical, professional reasons is un- 
important; I am not denying the thera- 
peutic good in self-expression; I am not 
even denying the obvious advantages in 
communicating correctly and effectively 
whatever misguided ideas, or lack of 
ideas, we may happen to have—over the 
back fence, at the Ladies’ Literary 
League, at the Lions Club, at the coun- 
cil table. I am only saying that the em- 


phasis is presumptuous. For it implies 
that this kind of communication is the 
only important kind. Actually it is a de- 
nial of values we dare not deny. 


Never before, I am sure, has there 
been so much to do in four short college 
years—so much that is new to be learned, 
with so little to steady our students on 
the shifting ground. We have no time for 
the mediocre. And furthermore, wher- 
ever possible, we must do two things at 
once if we can do them together without 
loss to either, and more especially if we 
can do them together with gain to both. 
In combining composition and literature 
into one course, I believe there is gain to 
both (or, more precisely, gain to the stu- 
dent who studies them together). In- 
stead of the assorted topical articles 
which, in many composition courses, he 
is required to read, most of them out of 
date even before he finishes college, he 
reads some of the great and good books 
of the past—and present, at least makes 
an acquaintance with ideas, concepts, 
feelings, experiences which are univer- 
sal and, as of now, permanent truths. 
And in the acquaintance, through the in- 
direct and subtle moral influence of lit- 
erature which by its very nature is one 
of its most valuable attributes, he may 
even be started on the way to personal 
moral responsibility without which lan- 
guage as a tool for mediation or persua- 
sion or communication of any sort is, to 
put it mildly, dangerous. 


To many teachers of composition, the 
only purpose of reading in a writing 
course is its usefulness in teaching the 
student to write. Certainly this is a gen- 
erous half of the purpose—and an im- 
portant half. If we can agree that read- 
ing does help a student to write, then 
there is no reason to suppose that great 
literature will help him less than the 
customary topical article or essay in the 
anthology. “Straight thinking,” for ex- 
ample, one of the first objectives in 
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freshman composition, can be approach- 
ed in many ways, only one of which is 
through study of the novelist’s or dram- 
atist’s disciplined “logic” in presenting 
the evidence for his characters. It can 
be approached also through the student’s 
own writing about the characters by the 
insistence of the teacher that he distin- 
guish between evidence on the one hand 
and his own personal feeling or wish- 
ing or snap judgment on the other. 


Through literature the student can be 
taught too that straight thinking—logic, 
rationality, important though it is, is not 
everything: that the total meaning in 
a piece of writing is sometimes myster- 
iously and wonderfully dependent upon 
the associations of words no less than 
upon their dictionary definitions; upon 
the sound of a word and the rhythms of 
words in groups; upon form—pattern, 
structure. At any rate if he cannot be 
' taught these things, he can at least be 
' made aware of them, even interested in 
them; and the chances are better in 
great writing than in mediocre. 


It is an exciting experience for a stu- 
dent to realize for the first time how 
much of the total meaning in a line of 
poetry depends upon the choice of one 
word: why Hardy uses the word cope, 
not cape or cloak, in the line “Black is 
| Night's cope,” why Wordsworth uses 
the word slumber, not sleep, in the line 
| “A slumber did my spirit seal.” It is ex- 
citing for him to sense meaning in rhy- 
thm for the first time: why the slow up- 
beat in Donne’s “Death be not proud, 
though some have called thee / Mighty 
and dreadful .. .” in its own special way 
conveys the dignity and exaltation in the 
total meaning; and why Shelley’s ‘Death 
is here, and death is there, / Death is 
| busy everywhere . . .” does not. 


It is exciting for him to see for the 
first time how form contributes to mean- 
ing: how the stark outline of a once- 
upon-a-time folk tale in itself suggests its 
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simple stark truth; how the much more 
involved pattern of Oedipus suggests its 
more complicated meaning. To observe 
in so familiar a story as Rip Van Winkle 
that what seems at first to be formless- 
ness is actually form: that the quiet 
slow-moving paragraphs describing the 
Catskills are not extraneous but an im- 
portant accent or emphasis, through the 
space accorded them, on the meaning of 
the story. To sense the significance of 
the ballad-like form of the Lucy poems; 
to understand that Michael is a long 
poem not because Wordsworth is long- 
winded, but because large blocks of de- 
tail descriptive of the land are necessary 
for total meaning. This is the kind of 
examination of writing, meaning through 
form (and rhythm and words) which 
led a Fine Arts major in painting to say 
at the close of his second-semester fresh- 
man course: “I am beginning for the 
first time to see the relationship between 
form in painting and form in writing.” 
He had read in this second-semester 
freshman course: The Odyssey, three 
Greek tragedies, two Shaw plays, Con- 
rad’s Victory, an anthology of English 
and American poetry—and Dreiser's Sis- 
ter Carrie, which taught him something 
by inversion. How easy the engineering 
report form seems after this kind of 
study! 


There is not one of us who does not 
know after he has read the first set of 
papers from his class in composition 
which of his students have been expos- 
ed to literature, those who, by reading 
and by being read to, have discovered 
the magic of words, who have absorbed 
the rhythms of poetry and prose, who 
have somehow acquired a sense of logic 
and form so natural to them that it seems 
instinctive. These are the students who 
write with imagination, with the humor 
which comes of perspective, with sensi- 
tivity to ideas and values, with awareness 
and some little understanding of the hu- 
man experience. (These are the stu- 
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dents who put commas in the right places 
too.) It seems incongruous that we admit 
the good effect of literature on writing 
and then so often pass it up in the most 
important course in writing a student 
will ever take—his freshman composition 
course. 

I am, quite frankly, unimpressed with 
the common assumption that our stu- 
dents are not interested in learning to 
write, that they have to be coddled or 
bullied or tricked into it, or “motivated” 
by all sorts of ingenious or outlandish 
methods. I happen to think that they 
want to learn to write, though not nec- 
essarily for any very noble reasons. They 
have seen innumerable reports from bus- 
iness and engineering firms on the im- 
portance of skill in writing; they have 
been told in them that lack of skill will 
hinder their rise; they have even been 
advised to take some courses in litera- 
ture. They have seen editorials on these 
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reports in their campus dailies. Actually 
they seem more than willing to try any: 
thing teacher says—so much so that | 
wish now and then for the good old days 
of the veterans when we had to defend 
everything we professed to believe and 
tried to teach. We did good teaching in 
those days. 


These students of ours today, we are 
told, are conformists. They are the “sil. 
ent generation” referred to by Harold 
Taylor in the February number of Col- 
lege English, and described by Philip E. 
Jacob (in Changing Values in College) 
as preparing itself contentedly for the 
American assembly line. If they are all 
this, if four-fifths of them are what the 
Jacob study contends they are, then | 
submit that the composition-literature 
course which I have described is even 
more essential in general education than 
I have here made it out to be. 


Creative Writing in Communication Skills 


Rospert L. 


That my colleagues have left me little 
to say will not in the slightest inhibit me 
from saying it. Nevertheless, there will 
be times in the next several minutes 
when you may wish to regard my re- 
marks as an extended footnote to some- 
thing which has been said before. 


I cannot honestly claim that creative 
writing — narrowly defined — receives 
much attention in the Communication 
Skills course at Michigan State. When it 
appears, it does so in the form of extra 
writing work, freely undertaken by the 
student. (Certainly we recognize that 
any student who has something to say, 
or thinks he has, should be allowed to 


1A paper presented in Panel II, Conference 
on College Composition and Communication, 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 21 March 1957. 


2Michigan State University 


WRIGHT? 


say it.) Occasionally creative writing be- 
comes a part of the endeavors of our er- 
riched sections (those for superior stu- 
dents), but I shall not describe such u- 
dertakings; I think we are all aware and 
envious of the possibilities inherent in 
a situation in which students are capable 
of rising beyond the usual course re- 
quirements. 


Instead, I shall draw tonight from my 
experience in teaching courses called 
“creative writing” and hope to suggest 
some few ways in which creative writ- 
ing can contribute both to the comm- 
nication course and to courses bearing 
other titles. 


Let us look first at the use of creative 
writing as a major instrument in our cor- 
tinuing attempts to assess the character: 
istics and behavior patterns of students. 
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Sometimes we make disastrous blunders 
in our teaching, and in our evaluation, 
because we do not understand our stu- 
dents. That vacant stare of the ducktail 
haircut in the second row: what does it 
indicate? Too often we may assume a 
student’s pre-occupation with the usual 
campus fertility rites when he may in- 
stead be struggling inwardly to escape 
the shadow of the mushroom cloud. 


I am not concerned, of course, with 
the well-known uses of the essay examin- 
ation. I am interested instead in what 
creative writing will reveal to us about 
a student’s outlook, his inclination, his 
fears, and his expectations. To make such 
explorations fruitful, our procedure may 
be both structured, unstructured, or some 
degree of each. 


If we are to structure the writing situa- 
tion, we may borrow from our friends 
in psychology such projective techniques 
as the story completion test and the the- 
| matic aperception test (T. A. T.). In the 
story completion test we supply some 
information, perhaps only a situation, 
and let the student complete the com- 
munication. I have used, for example, 
a project in which students wrote from 
this introduction: “Last Thursday night 
I was studying for my chemistry final 
the next day when the telephone rang.” 
| When I have wanted to provide more 
specific direction for the writing assign- 
ment, | have added this partial sentence: 
‘It was my best (boy or girl) friend, 
who wanted me to come over and...” 

The exercise results in a remarkable 
picture of the fantasy land into which 
the student may wish to escape. It may 
also provide insight into his premoni- 
tions, his dimly-realized—perhaps not 
previously verbalized—worries. In the 
second situation, we see projected—hon- 
estly, I believe—the behavior which 
might be expected from a student tempt- 
ed to put his books aside and escape 
from the steaming morass of chemistry 
(note that the course in question is not 
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“English”) into a night of scintillating 
adventure or romance. 


In T.A.T. we provide the student with 
a picture which he then interprets. Let 
us say that the picture shows two men at 
a door; the hand of the older man rests 
upon the arm of the younger. What does 
the writer see in this picture? Well, I 
suspect that he sees himself, or some 
version of himself, playing a particular 
role. Is the older man (father) patting 
his arm and praising his performance in 
the school play? Is the older man admon- 
ishing his son for coming home drunk 
after smashing up the family car? We 
have here, of course, splendid examples 
of both projection and identification. 


I should not like to be thought of as 
lending great support to some variety of 
biographical criticism. Obviously our 
purposes, our subjects, and our situations 
are very different, indeed, from those of 
the critic. We are interested in using 
the writings to help us understand the 
writer, not the other way around. And 
we are sophisticated enough to under- 
stand that a story about pickpockets need 
not indicate a Fagin at the typewriter. 
Vicarious and its adverbial form are 
terms of high order in our work. 


So far I have talked about rather 
structured exercises. Suppose we pro- 
vide no pictures, no situations to be com- 
pleted. Suppose we go to unprodded cre- 
ative work and see what we can discov- 
er. 


Let me describe briefly the plot of a 
single short story written by a student. 


A young man, son of a fanatically re- 
ligious father and a slovenly mother, 
loves his brother deeply. The brother 
dies. The pressures of the home cause 
the protagonist to reject both religion 
and heterosexual love. An analyst brings 
little relief. The young man experiments 
with homosexuality, but his sense of guilt 
makes the experiment unsatisfactory. 
Feeling that his background and his re- 
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action to it have doomed him, he simply 
gives up and waits for life to wash over 
him. 

Here is a passage from this story: 

Jan felt faint. He walked out of the room 
quickly, down the stairs, and found his Bible. 
He remembered his father had given it to 
him for Christmas. He opened it, and then 
with sudden violence, he started to tear the 
pages out, and he ripped them into small 
pieces. And all the while he did this he 
cursed ... all the rotten, filthy, smutty 
words he had ever heard. He used them all, 
whispering them between clenched teeth. 
He picked up the pieces and threw them out 
the window. A wild turbulent wind grasped 
them and took them far, far away. It wasn’t 
until then that he noticed he was crying. 

What does the instructor do now? 
Well, it seems to me that our occupa- 
tionally-induced inclination is to suggest 
books to read, and so I did in this in- 
stance, a list, thank goodness, which I 
need not reveal nor defend tonight. 
Then, too, I took some other steps which 
shall emerge soon. 


Perhaps gathering together the pieces 
of tortured souls—and we must recog- 
nize that such torture may bring ecsta- 
tic pleasure to some of their owners—is 
not the function of the teacher. Perhaps 
we should devote ourselves solely to the 
uses of the retarding comma. Certainly 
our lives wou'd be easier. 


I hope that the discussion so far makes 
my next suggestion for the use of cre- 
ative writing both imperative and inevi- 
table: its incorporation into our curricu- 
lum as therapy. 


Sometimes the evaluative use of cre- 
ative writing is itself therapeutic. At any 
rate, the two processes are divided by 
the most shadowy of lines. In therapy, 
however, we care less about what the ob- 
server learns of the subject; we care 
more about what the subject learns of 
himself. 


I must admit that I dislike thinking of 
creative writing merely as purgative. 
Nevertheless, it provides socially accept- 
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able outlets for anti-social inclinations; 
it allows a harmless channeling of ag. 
gression; it encourages the writer, in a 
supreme burst of nondirective self-coun. 
seling, to recognize and work out his own 
dilemmas. 


Do many students need therapy? 
Let me picture the actions of charac. 
ters in six stories chosen at random: 
1) They earn money by racking up pool 
balls and live on day-old bread. 


2) They lose the family money on rov. 
lette, and their babies die of malnutri- 
tion. 

3) Their wives/husbands leave them for 
apparently sordid reasons. 


4) They make sexual liaison with their 
own long-abandoned and unrecognized 
children. (This student was apparent- 
ly a classical scholar.) 


5) They steal and sell war loot. 
6) They kill themselves. 


Should you charge that such stories 
merely reflect the reading tastes of the 
students, I could not but admit some 
grounds for your statement. However, 
we must recognize that those American 
magazines with the greatest circulation 
have built their “success” on the happy 
ending, on the most exalted of moral 
tones, and on characters so wholesome 
as to make Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
appear a sin-ridden adventuress. 


One short story starts with these 
words: 


One morning I looked through the only 
aperature in my gloomy cell only to behold 
an object which I had never seen before. 
An eye, who’s magnatude was as large as 
a silver dollar, and whose gleam was einous 
as a mother who quarted her child at the 
public fountain for spite. I remained petra- 
fied with a cold sweat dripping from my 
body while the eye staired at me. It was 
not till that evening, when darkness pre- 
valed, that I was releved from the tarriffy- 
ing affect it had on me. 


(Note: This passage is reproduced exact- 
ly as written.) 


Now, after reading this paragraph, 
you could comment that it appeared de- 
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rivative of Kafka or Poe; you could draw 
attention to mechanical errors (one sen- 
' tence fragment, eleven misspelled words, 
one capitalization mistake, and so on); 
you could praise—with some reason—the 
effectiveness of the “narrative hook.” I 
- should think, however, that a more re- 
warding procedure might be to encour- 
age the student to talk about his story 
' and how he thinks he came to write it 
(speech is one of the elements of com- 
munication skills!). Then, after the 
standard recommendation for readings, 
| the instructor could encourage the stu- 
' dent to write more. 


If it has become evident that the in- 
| structor needs some preparation in guid- 
ance techniques, I shall not attempt to 
deny this fact. Certainly the uses of cre- 
ative writing discussed so far call for 
close cooperation between the commu- 
nication/writing teacher and whatever 
mysterious gods dwell within the cam- 
| pus counseling center. 


It may well be that by introducing stu- 
dents to the process of creative writing 
we will change their views of writing 
and writers. Certainly my own course 
in communication skills points out the 
trauma which may result from lack of 
correspondence between map and ter- 
ritory. 


For example, I think students profit 
from recognizing the essential falseness 
of a solution which relies upon machin- 
ery or outside intervention. I think, once 
they contemplate Aristotle’s explanation 


of Discovery and Reversal, they will 
never write—or read—in quite the same 
fashion again. In short, I think practice 
of the principles of fore-shadowing, at- 
tempts at building rounded characters, 
and the solemn realization that great 
works of literature are not produced cas- 
ually (never tell them about Balzac!) 
result in more effective readers ... and 
reading is one of the communication 


skills. 


It seems that I have touched upon 
only a few of the ways in which crea- 
tive writing can become a significant 
part of the composition or communica- 
tion program. 


Creative writing is not common in the 
communication skills course because 
with the multitude of other activities 
which face the instructor, it seems a lux- 
ury. I suggest that we indulge ourselves. 
Quite often necessities have a way of 
taking care of themselves. 


For a number of years I have taught 
writing and communication courses of 
various kinds. Only in creative writing 
have the results consistently exceeded 
my expectations. Only in creative writ- 
ing have I been sure that my poor ef- 
forts have resulted in change. Only in 
creative writing have I seen students 
able to cast off the fetters of their regi- 
mented lives. Only in creative writing 
have the students had to work harder 
than the instructor. 


If these be fringe benefits, make the 
most of them! 


Where will you be March 27-29 if not in the CCCC meetings, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia? See the February CCC for highlights of the 


program. 





A Positive Approach to Communication 
By a Young Turk 


Hersert L. Carson! 


Communication as an academic dis- 
cipliné is a new and growing phenomen- 
on. But where it’s going seems, at pres- 
ent, a mystery. My own experiences with 
the concepts and practice of this field 
have occurred during graduate study at 
two universities. In both cases, I found 
the climate to be unhealthy for the deli- 
cate seedling. My purpose here is to 
briefly examine the soil in which the 
communication concept has been plac- 
ed, and to consider the nourishment that 
patrons of communication should (but 
are failing to) give. 

Case I refers to an education school 
in a large eastern university. Here the 
gospel became “communication is all.” 
Every department, every field of special- 
ization, was considered a subsidiary (or 
at best, auxiliary ) of communication. The 
converts eagerly and tactlessly prosely- 
tized. In stating their own cause, they 
found it necessary to belittle all other 
causes. The effect of such fanaticism put 
other areas on their guard, made them 
suspicious and wary. They didn’t deny 
the importance of communication to 
their work. But they dreaded having the 
zealots in control. No battle had actively 
begun, but war was imminent when I 
left. Already, non-believers were saying, 
“This should be called ‘Communication 
University.’ ” 

Case II takes place at a large mid- 
western university, where communica- 
tion is a freshman course, directly com- 
peting with both a composition and a 
combined composition-literature course. 
The upstart is resented, often bitterly, 
and is the subject of almost constant 
controversy, with bickering sometimes 
so petty that it reminds me of children’s 
argumentation rather than adult discus- 


1University of Minnesota 


sion. Communication here is on the de. 
fensive, fighting for survival against 5. 
perior odds (although not necessarily 
against superior courses). The commu. 
nicationists are as avid as those mep. 
tioned in Case I, but seek only retention 
of the freshman course, not power ova 
all courses. 


From the braggadoccio of Miles Gla 
ioso to the quivering of shy Pierrot 
Neither is a powerful and positive (and 
acceptable) member of a university fam. 
ily. I should like to see these two atti 
tudes molded together so as to achieve a 
positive direction, one aimed at depart. 
mental status without domination of oth 
er areas. Communication as an academic 
department can be more than a freshman 
course, less than a university. It is true 
that all human experience is the province 
of this study. However, the approach 
must be one of realizing a_ subject’ 
breadth without imposing the communi. 
cation imprint on every department it 
touches. 


Such an achievement can be made if 
a communication department adopts the 
approach of a unifying agency. An ex- 
ample of a similar departmental arrange- 
ment is offered by the American Studies 
Department at the University of Minne- 
sota (College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts—SLA). Here the undergradu- 
ate major is “an interdepartmental (or 
liberal arts) major,” requiring approval 
for admission by the department and the 
college. Forty credits are required in 
four fields (American history, American 
literature, American art and philosophy, 
social sciences in the United States) and 
fifteen credits in courses dealing with 
foreign civilizations. None of these cours- 
es are offered by the Department of 
American Studies. The only undergradu- 
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ate course offered is a proseminar aimed 
at “correlating the students’ work in 
American Civilization.” The program is 
similar at the graduate level. 

This approach should be adopted by 
communication addicts. Instead of fetid- 
ly blowing “your course is my course” 
into colleagues’ faces, rather than mild- 
ly pleading, “our course is a good 
course,” a positive and cooperative pro- 
gram should be arranged. As an inves- 
tigation of courses that could be taken 
by a communication major (undergrad- 
uate), and later correlated in a prose- 


-minar, I listed a few courses from the 


Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, 
College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, 1955-1957 (March 1, 1955). The 
result was over fifty courses in fourteen 
departments, ranging from presentation 
techniques used in mass media, through 
cultural anthropology, linguistics, civili- 
zation study courses, to courses in argu- 
mentation and persuasion. Nor, in read- 
ing the SLA Bulletin, did I seek courses 


' which treated the “language” and con- 


ventions of art forms, aesthetics, histori- 
cal background courses, or audio-visual 
courses. 

A student interested in communica- 
tion as the communal force in culture 
could easily spend six years on such a 


program. The communication depart- 
ment would supervise and integrate the 
studies, accepting students only as they 
show a need for a tailor-made liberal 
arts program, and prove the program’s 
intelligent arrangement around a central 
purpose (cf. SLA Bulletin, p. 12 re the 
current interdepartmental majors). The 
department would provide advisers, per- 
haps courses unavailable in specialized 
departments (e.g., The Communication 
Arts, History of Communication, The 
Teaching of Communication, etc.), a 
proseminar (to correlate the work), and 
would cooperate with other areas in ar- 
ranging special requirements. Communi- 
cation would, however, be more than 
a clearing house. The freshman course, 
still for non-majors, would remain as an 
important element. It could be staffed 
with graduates of communication pro- 
grams (rather than experts in literature 
or theater). It would provide employ- 
ment to graduates, and guarantee them 
full standing in the academic commu- 
nity on matters of prestige, pay, and pro- 
motion. It would be a positive force, pro- 
viding a service to students, other de- 
partments, the school, and the country. 
It would cease either grasping bragga- 
doccio or cowardly whining. Communi- 
cation would arrive—positively! 


The Poetry in Our Daily Speech’ 


Harry R. WaARFEL? 


Our language, though seemingly a 
personal possession, is a heritage, a great 
tradition handed down to us by our fore- 
fathers. What we say and how we say it 
are not wholly expressions of our own 
making. We speak for ourselves, it is 
true; but our sounds, tone, accent, syn- 
tax, and tune derive less from ourselves 


1A paper presented in Panel I, Conference 
on College Composition and Communication, 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 21 March 1957. 


2University of Florida 


than from the society which has formed 
us. The music of our individual speech 
has its origin in the normal patterning 
processes of our language. Whatever 
may seem unique in any individual's 
mode of expression is a variation upon 
these norms. Individual Britishers are 
easily distinguished from Americans, and 
New Englanders can readily be identi- 
fied in a group comprising Southerners 
or Mid-Westerners. However numerous 
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these variations may seem to be, there 
is a fundamental groundwork, perfected 
and systematized, which unites—more 
than it separates—speakers of English in 
the four quarters of the globe. 


Our primary duty as teachers is to 
bring to each student’s awareness the 
methods and the principles by which an 
individual’s language operates as a part 
of the total language. I say “total lan- 
guage,” because the didactic devices of 
scholasticism have focused attention 
upon details of vocabulary and of indi- 
vidual choice in usage rather than upon 
the larger matters of language structur- 
ing. Emphasis has been put upon levels 
of usage without clarifying the basic fact 
that a few words and a few struc- 
tures are the touchstones by which 
levels are determined. And nearly always 
these matters have been described whol- 
ly in terms of writing. The primacy of 
speech is seldom dealt with, and rarely 
has the student been given an under- 
standing of the relationship between the 
code of speech and the code of writing. 
Writing is a derivative of speech. Only 
as the spoken language serves as our 
source of knowledge can we perceive 
the relationship between an individual's 
performance and the “total language.” 


In our love of the literary art we ele- 
vate literature into a realm apart from 
everyday life. “Such superiority do the 
pursuits of literature possess above 
every other occupation,” wrote David 
Hume, “that even he who attains but a 
mediocrity in them merits the pre-emin- 
ence above those who excel the most in 
the common and vulgar professions.” 
The ascription of an occult quality to lit- 
erature and to literary activity has cloud- 
ed many eyes and has prevented the rec- 
ognition of the truth uttered by Schlegel: 
“Literature is the immortality of speech.” 


The language patterning of literature 
is identical with that of everyday speech. 
Even when the freest play of arrange- 
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ment occurs, as in Whitman and Browp. 
ing, there exists the basic operating reg. 
ularity of the English language. These 
poets’ variations are not inventions; they 
are formulas which have been shaped 
on the tongues of countless speakers, 
Their existence in everyday speech js 
seldom brought to attention, so that 
when they are subjected to analysis in 
literary study, they seem to be an in. 
vention of the author. It is a matter of 
doubt whether any author in the past 
five hundred years has invented a new 
syntactic structure. The basic formulas 
of the language lie deep in the hidden 
history of human expression; the Shakes. 
peares and Joyces merely exploit these 
devices more fully than others. These 
authors’ originality lies in new word 
combinations within old structures rath- 
er than in syntactic novelty. The lan- 
guage methods of literature are precisely 
those of everyday speech. 


The comparative inattention which 
has been paid to the over-all regularity 
of language operation has led to an over- 
emphasis upon the “big” words in the 
language—nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs—and an underemphasis upon 
the 300 or so structure-words. These 
structure-words are the gears and cams 
of language machinery; they shape the 
flow of “big” words in the web of liter- 
ary expression. Determiners, preposi- 
tions, clause markers, verb auxiliaries 
and helpers, and other “little” language 
words form the almost unnoticed warp 
of the cloth; they recur so often that 
attention quite easily focuses upon the 
big words, the colorful and image-bear- 
ing woof. Yet without the little words 
there would not be the English language 
as we know it. 


When we compare speech and written 
literature, we discover an appreciable 
difference in the number of structure- 
words in the two codes. The code of 
speech—a stream of sound uttered in 
time—and the code of writing or print- 
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; asequence of marks made on a line from 


left to right in space relationships—have 


' some similarities and some differences. 


The greatest difference is that speech 


' telescopes and truncates syntactic pat- 


terns, exploiting the context of physical 
presence through gestures, tonal chang- 


' es, and pauses, while writing normally 


has syntactically complete sentences. 


Second, writing reflects normative pro- 
' cedures (fixed spelling as opposed to 
' yariants in sounds, fixed agreement pat- 


terns as opposed to variants, etc.). Third, 
writing, especially in poetry but quite 
generally in all literary works, condenses 
expression. This compact expression, as 
opposed to customary relaxed and free- 
flowing vocal expression, is achieved in 


_ several ways. One of these is the sup- 


pression of structure-words. When Emily 
Dickinson described a grave, she wrote: 
We paused before a house that seemed 
A swelling in the grou::d; 
The roof was scarcely visible, 
The cornice in the ground. 


Regular syntax would require the 
fourth line to be “Because the cornice 
was in the ground.” Doubtless the omis- 
sion of the two structure-words because 
and was (plus a verb like hidden) re- 
sulted from the poet’s need to conform 
to the required three-stress line pattern 
established by the traditional ballad 
stanza. Still, such omissions are common 
in speech; the poet leaned as heavily on 
custom here as she did in using eleven 
structure-words in a stanza comprising 
a total of twenty-two words. The imag- 
inative quality of the writing, therefore, 
resides not wholly in the metaphor of 
the house; the novelty of the image is 
paralleled by unexpectedness in syntax. 
Only as the normal patterning of struc- 
ture-words is clearly understood can the 
literary artist's manipulations—by the re- 
peated, emphatic use of them as in Whit- 
man or the suppression of them—be 
relished. 


Only as we perceive the operation of 
structure-words in speech can we dis- 


cover their force as molders of meaning. 
The fallacy of emphasizing the big words 
is obvious when they alone are examin- 
ed: We paused, house, seemed, swelling, 
ground, roof, scarcely visible, cornice, 
ground. The meaning resides not in these 
words alone, but in the total fabric of 
the two statement-sentences. The warp— 
the guiding threads binding together and 
shaping the picture made by the woof— 
is as essential in language as in weaving. 
The little words often, as here, really 
create the meaning as fully as do the 
big words. But, I repeat, the meaning 
resides in the total of the two sentences. 

The structure-words play an even 
greater role as shapers of rhythm. The 
normal patterning of the English noun 
involves the use of an unstressed de- 
terminer in the premodifying position, as 
in a house, a swelling, the ground, the 
roof, the cornice. Parallel to this struc- 
ture are the pronoun-verb sequence, as 
in We paused, and the clause marker- 
verb sequence, as in that seemed. The 
normal iambic meter of English arises 
not out of some mysterious and occult 
alternative tension and relaxation or 
some strange periodicity of unstressed 
and stressed syllables but out of the 
normal syntactical and sound structure 
of the language. One looks in vain in 
books on English versification to find 
an explanation of this relationship be- 
tween our common speech and the music 
of poetry. Possibly at no point can the 
tie between language structure and lit- 
erary structure be more easily exploited. 
The pleasing musical patterns inherent 
in the English language receive their 


. shape from the syntactical arrangements. 


No literary artist has successfully im- 
posed a foreign-language rhythm upon 
English. Longfellow, the best of the ex- 
perimenters, failed to naturalize Greek 
hexameters; the following lines from 
Evangeline have an alien—or prose— 
uality: 

Swiftly they glided along, close under the 

lee of the island, 
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But by the opposite bank, and behind a 
screen of palmettos, 

So that they saw not the boat, where it lay 
concealed in the willows, 

All undisturbed by the dash of their oars, 
and unseen, were the sleepers, 

Angel of God there was none to awaken 
the slumbering maiden. 

Similarly, Longfellow’s importation of 
the rhythm of the Finnish Kalevala in 
Hiawatha chimes in our ears as a tour 
de force: 

Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 

Through the green lanes of the country 

Where the tangled barberry-bushes 

Hang their tufts of crimson berries 

Over stone walls gray with mosses, 

Pause by some neglected graveyard, 

For a while to muse and ponder 

On a half-effaced inscription 

Written with little skill of song-craft, 

Homely phrases, but each letter 

Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 

Full of all the tender pathos 

Of the Here and the Hereafter;— 

Stay and read this rude inscription, 

Read this Song of Hiawatha. 

The poetry—the creative element—in 
our daily speech provides the rhythmic 
basis of literature. The tongues of count- 
less millions of speakers have worn habit 
grooves in our nervous system. Within 
a narrow gamut the tune of English takes 
its form and provides the framework for 
melodic variations. Unexpectancy plays 
against expectancy, limited novelty con- 
trasts with familiarity, and originality 
avoids cliché. The charm of literature 
lies, to a large degree, in the successful 
maneuvering of sounds within a restrict- 
ing framework of syntax, language tune, 
and art form. A great artist renews his 
art at one or more points. But this re- 
newal in literature must occur within the 
normal patterning requirements of his 
language. The ultimate test of his 
achievement is made by tongue and ear. 
All writing is a derivative of speech, and 
literature is validated by meeting the 
tests imposed by the spoken language. 

Another principle emerges from a 
philosophic view of the relationship be- 
tween language and literature. It is that 
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the structure of the language provide 
the basic structural patterns or forms o{ 
literature. Language is a system. It op. 
erates consistently in accord with a few 
principles. These principles are analog. 
ous to the laws of chemistry, astronomy, 
and mathematics. Lying behind diversity 
is unity; complexity upon analysis yields 
to simplicity. Where the medieval schol. 
astics perceived chaos, we see order, 
What the scientist learned by painstak. 
ing research, the artist perceived intui- 
tively. Hence it was that the primitive 
artist saw beauty, vigor, and normalcy 
in some rhythmic and in some structural 
patterns. The line lengths and the stanza 
patterns of verse resulted from the nor. 
malization of spoken usage. The phrasal 
or syntactic completeness of individual 
lines is not an accident in English poetic 
tradition. The addition of tonal effects- 
rime, alliteration, assonance, and onoma- 
topoeia—resulted from the delight of au- 
ditors. The artist’s urge to infuse novelty 
into familiarity was in harmony with 
the spirit of the language. Had it not 
been so, these devices could not have 
been used again and again. People cher- 
ish what they like and scorn what they 
do not enjoy. The ability to command 
these resources of language doubtless 
was, as it still is, an individual and not 
a universal possession. Audience approv- 
al or disapproval provided a kind of nat: 
ural selection: living or usable forms 
survived, and the unusable ones disap- 
peared. Even if ease of memorizing be 
invoked as a test of primitive poetic 
structuring, the fact remains that the 
ear plays a leading role in this process. 
Always we come back to the basis of 
literature: it is a system of structures 
which derive their forms from acceptable 
and normal speech patterns. 


One of the favorite forms of arrange- 
ment in English and other Western lan- 
guages is narration. Not only is fiction, 
biography, and history cast in a narra- 
tive mold, but much exposition, argu- 
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mentation, and description follows the 


attern of time sequence. When English 
and Chinese writings are compared, it 


» becomes apparent that the provision for 


time in the Western World verb sys- 
tems may be the cause of this developed 


| habit of viewing experience in terms of 


chronology. Our language—which de- 


' termines as much as it reflects our psy- 


chological responses—contains _ orderli- 
ness in time as well as orderliness in 
systematic operation. However hidden 
may be the origins of time formulations 
in our language, the effect of them has 
been more fully determinative of liter- 


' ary structuring than we have hitherto 


realized. 


The actor-action-goal statement-sen- 
tence — the subject-predicate-comple- 


| ment sequence — has provided a basis 


for a larger amount of rhetorical struc- 
turing than has as yet been identified. 
The systematic and orderly process of 


| language in its basic unit of expression 


-the sentence—indicates that intelligi- 
bility as a metaphysical ideal is inherent 
in our common speech. The larger units 


_ of discourse build upon the basic logic of 


the sentence. We perceive and con- 
ceive of the universe and of our exper- 
ience within the framework of this mode 
of understanding. An analogy exists 
between the basic statement-sentence 
and a poem or essay which begins with 
a picture or image and then proceeds to 


| show its relevance to human thought or 


emotion. This unexplored area belongs 
less to us at the moment than to the 
logicians. But, if it is true that the 
laws of language are analogous to the 
laws of nature, then it would seem that 
the laws of rhetoric—of literary struc- 
ture— are analogous to the laws of lan- 
guage. 

Just as anthropologists and ethnolo- 
gists are now discovering new truths 
about the cultural heritage of human 
beings, so our linguistic scientists are 
opening up to us new vistas of under- 
standing in the field of language. Our 
heritage in language is our common ev- 
eryday speech and the writings which 
derive from it. We can understand these 
writings better if we understand speech. 
We have communicated to our students 
an awe, an amazement, a sense of frus- 
tration, and too frequently a mood of 
hostility toward the sphinx that  strad- 
dles the path on the road to literary en- 
joyment. Were we to give our students 
a modern view of language, we would 
find hostile incompetence changing to 
knowing satisfaction. By seeing that 
their native speech has been transmuted 
by the artist into forms of meaning and 
beauty, they would deepen, extend, and 
enliven their reading of literature. In- 
stead of merely being an object of study, 
literature would become a chief mode of 
pleasure. By learning the operations and 
the dignity of speech, they will enter into 
the fullness of their heritage. 


Will you be in the job you want, come next September? And will all 
your students have an instructor? If not, try the CCCC Placement Bu- 
reau, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, March 27-29, Secretary Jo- 


seph A. Rogers in charge. 





A Teacher Looks at His Professional Status' 


EUGENE GREWE? 


An examination of the literature on 
the problem of improving the profes- 
sional status of the composition-com- 
munication teacher reveals the facts (1) 
that we have been working in the dark 
and (2) that we have been too close to 
the trees to see the forest. 


As for the first fact, responsible in- 
dividuals have long been aware of it. 
In 1952 a committee was formed to study 
the desirability and possibility of a na- 
tional survey of the professional status 
of the freshman English teacher, but for 
various reasons such a survey has never 
been undertaken. As an off-shoot of this 
national committee, however, some work 
in this general area has been done by 
William Sutton; but his studies have 
been limited to conditions in Indiana, 
and the results have not been published, 
at least not in our national organs. In 
1954, “A Study of Teaching Conditions 
in Freshman Composition” was produced 
by the Kelly Committee, of which our 
chairman, Mr. Kitzhaber, and I were 
members. This was published in the 
May 1956 College Composition and 
Communication, but it, too, was limited 
in its scope. There is thus still an ur- 
gent need for a comprehensive national 
survey of factors relevant to teaching 
and administering the multiple-section 
English courses and programs, including 
the matter of professional status. 


Because of this dearth of information, 
I found it advisable to make my own 
survey to acquire data needed for this 
talk. It was a brief, ad hoc survey (only 
eight questions), but it was sent to Eng- 

1A paper presented in the second General 
Session, Conference on College Composition 


and Communication, Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 
22 March 1957. 


2University of Detroit 


lish department chairmen in 96 univer. & 
sities (half public, half private), so fa & 
as possible to one of each type in each 
state. (I received 90 replies, for which, 
thanks very much to all respondents 
reading this account.) There is not time 
to analyze all of the survey's findings 
now, but I will refer to some of them 
later. I mention this survey not to im- 
ply that we are no longer in the dark, 
but to explain what I mean when I wil 
say “my survey.” 

As for the second fact, that we have 
been too close to the trees to see the 
forest, I mean that we have been focus. 
ing our attention only on the problems 
related to freshman English courses. We 
have almost lost sight of the fact that 
the trees of Freshman English are only 
part of the forest of college English. | 
believe that the forest must be our ter- 
ritory, or at least another part of the 
forest. 

In past panel meetings and workshop 
sessions devoted to discussing the pro- 
fessional status problem, men _ and 
women of considerable experience and 
talent have examined this problem as 
it could be examined within the frame: 
work of CCCC, but their efforts have 
been foredoomed to failure through no 
fault of their own. The fault is, that 
we, as a group, have been guilty of what 
psychologists call “premature closure.’ 
We have set up arbitrary boundaries 
around our problem—the boundaries of 
CCCC—and these have prevented our 
going outside them for a solution. As 
I see it, the solution to the problem of 
professional status for the person who 
teaches Freshman English lies outside 
of Freshman English boundaries. 


As a matter of fact, it is almost pos- 
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sible to assert that the “Freshman Eng- 
lish teacher,” the person who has decided 
to devote his life to teaching freshman 
composition or communication in a col- 
lege or university, really does not exist, 
at least, not in significant numbers. 
Righty-three percent of the respondents 
to my survey said they did not hire 
people to teach only Freshman English 
on a permanent basis. Of the 17% who 
replied that they did, such teachers con- 


stituted only about 23% of their full- 


time staffs. Even more significant for 
the future were the replies to this ques- 
tion: “Do you believe that the estab- 
lishment of a separate department, or 
a distinct subsection of your department, 
to consist of persons who teach only 


_ Freshman English, would improve the 
| professional status of the teachers as- 
' signed to it?” 
' would; 86% replied that it would not. 
In short, in the universities, at least, 


Eight percent said it 


few persons teach only Freshman Eng- 
lish, and university department chair- 


_ men, by a more than ten to one majori- 


ty, believe that an organizational set-up 
for Freshman English teachers only is 


- not the answer to our problem. 


In some past panels and workshops 
| there have been rumbles of doubt about 
handling this status problem on a fresh- 
man basis. The report of Group Meet- 
ing IV of the 1951 Conference said, in 
part; “No teacher wants to deal entirely 


with composition . . . ; he needs the 
change of literature classes... .”3 In 
the report of Workshop 1 of the 1956 
Conference, I found the following: “It 
was quickly decided that the group could 
not limit its discussion to the composi- 


- tion/communication staff because most 


of us teach both composition and liter- 
ature and advance according to our 
achievement in both.”4 


38College Composition and Communication, 
III (October, 1952), 11. 


4Ibid., VII (October, 1956), 120. 


In the light of the foregoing consider- 
ations, I would like now to formulate a 
tentative conclusion—call it a hypothesis, 
if you like. It is this: I believe that 
the present and future need for teachers 
in all kinds of college-level institutions 
necessitates (1) the immediate develop- 
ment of two-year programs of lower-di- 
vision English courses (2) calling for 
college-level subject matter, standards, 
and approaches, (3) to be taught by 
teachers who are specially prepared for 
the work, and (4) who, upon demon- 
strated competence, can be guaranteed 
permanent work (tenure and security), 
regular departmental status, and op- 
portunities for advancement, at least 
through the rank of associate professor. 


In the space remaining, I would like 
to explain why I believe this, and suggest 
how I believe it may be accomplished. 
What I am going to say may at first 
sound somewhat afield from a teacher’s 
concern, but we will see shortly that it 
all has relevance. 


In Teachers for Tomorrow (Bulletin 
No. 2 of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education), there are some figures 
which concern us. We have all heard of 
the expected increases in enrollment at 
the college level. Bulletin No. 2 points 
out that a conservative projection of 
college enrollments indicates that they 
will “reach double their 1954 level some- 
time between 1966 and 1971.”5 If the 
recent increases in the proportion of 
high school students who go on to col- 
lege continues, enrollments might even 
be trebled. The same bulletin reports 
that the percentage of college teachers 
who have Ph. D.s, now close to 40%, 
may decline to about 20% by 1970.° 

At present, there is little doubt that 
the majority of Ph. D.s look upon their 
doctoral training as a preparation for 
teaching advanced courses. Their work 

5(New York: Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 1955), p. 14. 

6Ibid., p. 25. 
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with freshmen is looked upon as their 
educational Limbo, where they must put 
in time until the pearly gates of upper- 
division and graduate courses are opened 
to them. And there is evidence in the 
remarks of the department chairmen, in 
my survey, that this is the way they 
see the picture and the way they ex- 
pect it to remain. Thirty-five percent 
did say that a career of teaching only 
freshman and sophomore courses could 
be made attractive to college teachers, 
without special salary adjustments, but 
49% said it could not. Some went so 
far as to say that they would not want 
anyone in their departments who was 
not aiming at upper-division and gradu- 
ate teaching. This situation and atti- 
tude have prevailed for many years, and 
the results have not been completely 
unsatisfactory. But there has been no 
pressure for change. In the large uni- 
versities, much, if not most, of the 
Freshman English teaching has been 


done by teaching fellows. In the smal- 
ler schools, there is a strong tendency 
to have experienced teachers, even with 
Ph. D.s., teach at least one freshman or 
sophomore course each semester. 


But a new situation has developed 
which we can no longer overlook: the 
amazing rise of the junior college. The 
first-time collegiate enrollment figures 
in fall 1956 are significant: 


In universities, 250,000, an increase of 
6.0% over fall 1955. 


In liberal arts colleges, 200,000, an in- 
crease of only 2.3% 


In junior colleges, 163,000, an increase 
of 16.5%." 


Of the first-time collegiate enrollment 
in 1956, 723,000, the junior college share, 
163,000, was 22.5%. And this is only 
the beginning, because the junior col- 
lege is being pushed as the solution to 

7Data from M.-Clemens Johnson and C. 
George Lind, “1956 Opening (Fall) College 


Enrollments,” Higher Education, XIII (January, 
1957), 83. 


increased enrollments, increased costs of 
education, decentralization, etc. This 
new pattern will greatly affect the teach. 
er of the beginning courses—his work 
and his career—and it raises the all-in. 
portant question: Who is going to teact 
these courses? 


The junior college offers, basically, 4 
two-year program. There are those stu- 
dents, of course, who will not take two 
years of academic work; and if we are 
not careful, sophomore work in litera. 
ture may even be abandoned for the 
two-year students, as it has, to ow 
shame, in many of our larger institutions, 
But there will be an increasingly large 
share of junior college students who will 
be in attendance for two years and will 
complete their undergraduate work in a 
senior college. Who will teach these 
students? If there are no upper-division 
courses to which new Ph. D.s can grav- 
itate after their trial by theme correc. 
tion, will Ph. D.s with scholarly ambi- 
tions even consider teaching in the jun- 
ior colleges? And since junior colleges 
do not give graduate degrees, they can- 
not turn over their freshman courses to 
teaching fellows. 


A further deterrent to attracting to 
the junior colleges what we convention- 
ally think of as the “college teacher” is 
the fact that in its handling of teachers 
junior colleges lean toward high-school 
practices. In a pilot study of rank in 
American higher education, Robert 
Wright discovered that 89% of the teach- 
ers in junior colleges have no rank at 
all; less than 3 % have professorial rank 
of any kind.8 An examination of teach- 
er prerequisites shows that teaching 
certificates are required of junior col- 
lege teachers in 16 large states. The 
master’s degree is the acceptable degree. 
In all of these considerations, it is clear 
that there is a closer relationship be- 


8A Study of Rank in American Higher Ed- 


ucation,” Junior College Journal, XXVII (No- 


vember, 1956), 147. 
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tween high school and junior college 
practices. If the salary scales of the 
high schools continue to improve as they 
have been improving recently, it may 
soon be difficult to get people to teach 
the first two years of college at all, and 
in particular to teach the first year only 
—straight composition or communication, 
as opposed to the composition and liter- 
ature offerings available in the high 
schools. 


Let us now recapitulate briefly before 
proceeding. Teaching only Freshman 
English has not proved attractive to 
many college teachers. Most depart- 
ment chairmen in the large universities 
believe there is little hope of attracting 
teachers to it. Inevitable increases in 
college enrollments will, of course, most 
specifically affect the first two years of 
college, which students have been spend- 
ing, and will spend, in ever-increasing 
numbers in junior colleges. Future Ph. 
D.s who stay in teaching will very likely 
be fewer in proportion to the student 
body than they are now, and they will 
therefore more certainly handle upper- 
division and graduate courses, not fresh- 
man and sophomore courses. Finally, 
the shift in the patterns of collegiate 
education is going to create a demand 
for thousands of people who are capable 
of teaching at the college-level, who— 
without a Ph. D.—must still be educated 
to handle their assignments effectively, 
and who are convinced that they can 
find satisfaction, happiness, and dignity 
in a career of teaching only those first 
two years. This is why I said that if 
we are interested in improving the pro- 
fessional status of the composition/com- 
munication teacher, we must prepare 
him to be a composition (or communica- 
tion) AND literature teacher. 


Such a two-year program would make 
the best sense if it involved some kind of 
integration of the two-years’ work, and 
it appears that this idea has some sup- 
port from department chairmen. I asked 
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them, in my survey, if they were in 
favor of looking upon the freshman and 
sophomore courses as units which should 
be closely integrated. Thirty-two per- 
cent of these large-university chairmen 
said No; but 54% said Yes. This is not 
a landslide, but I feel the response is 
encouraging. It shows that the two-year 
approach to our problem has consider- 
ably more support than the one year. 


In developing my answer to how such 
a program may be effected, I will have 
to be briefer, especially in those parts 
which you are more familiar with. I 
would like to make four major points. 
Space permitting, several more could 
readily be adduced. 


The first involves the matter of col- 
lege-level standards, content, and ap- 
proaches. I believe it is extremely im- 
portant, if good teachers are to be at- 
tracted to teaching the lower-division 
English courses, that these courses be 
recognized as college-level courses hav- 
ing recognized value—not necessarily 
practical value—and having the support 
of department chairmen, deans, and 
presidents. We teachers will be reas- 
sured if three steps are taken: (a) If 
effective high school-college articulation 
programs are developed. These lead to 
a clear understanding of exactly what is 
expected of the student, the high school, 
and the college. Without such under- 
standing, there is frequently overlap- 
ping, dissatisfaction, and frustration. (b) 
If colleges would have the courage of 
their convictions about the standards of 
achievement they expect of their in- 
coming freshmen. Colleges should, ac- 
cordingly, develop college-level _pro- 
grams of freshman and sophomore Eng- 
lish and enforce college-level standards. 
The men and women who have at much 
expense prepared themselves for teach- 
ing in the colleges do not want to teach 
high school courses, remedial programs, 
non-credit catch-up courses. I am quite 
certain that most college teachers ap- 
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plauded the fortunately much-publicized 
action of the University of Illinois in its 
decision to drop its non-credit remedial 
course, and the “seconding” action of the 
University of Washington and Purdue 
University. (c) If other teachers and 
administrators would enforce our stand- 
ards. We teachers would feel much more 
confident about the worth of our efforts 
if all our students had to write papers 
for all their courses after their freshman 
year, if all their teachers would read 
these carefully (rejecting inferior work), 
and if the standards adhered to in the 
first year would be insisted upon through 
the last. I am happy to report that 
CCCC has done excellent work in call- 
ing attention to these matters, particu- 
larly in workshops and panels, but the 
millenium is not yet. 


My second point involves compensa- 
tion and teaching loads. The teacher 
who even considers teaching only Fresh- 
man English as a lifetime career is sore- 
ly tempted by the at least partly greener 
fields of his neighbor—the high school 
teacher. The latter has problems which 
many of us lack the courage to face, 
but he can teach both composition and 
literature, and his starting pay, annual 
increases, and easy tenure are not to be 
brushed off lightly. In 1954 the median 
starting salary of public school teachers 
in 80 big U.S. cities was $3400.° In 1953, 
the average annual salary of instructors 
in large state universities was only 


$3700.1° 


Thus a very important consideration 
which we can not overlook in an examin- 
ation of professional status is the strong 
feeling of most lower-division English 
teachers against the low take-home pay 
and the high take-home work. The low 
take-home pay may be out of our control, 
but the take-home work is more within 
the power of chairmen and deans to 


9Teachers for Tomorrow, p. 69. 
10Ibid., p. 67. 
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correct. Many teachers are actually 
more concerned about the teaching load 
than they are about salaries. 


The Kelly Report showed that certain 
collegiate groups still assign as many as 
five sections of Freshman English to a 
full-time instructor; some of all the other 
groups still assign four sections. Only 
in private colleges was, the average class 
load as low as 2.8 per full-time teacher; 
in junior colleges the average was 3.7 
sections."1_ Until some of the plans we 
heard about yesterday are proved suc- 
cessful—the TV plan, the Oregon plan, 
the many plans reported by Professor 
George Wykoff—surely when a teacher 
is handling only Freshman Composition 
his load should not exceed three classes, 
and 75 students. If he also handles lit- 
erature classes, a reasonable load is two 
composition and two literature sections. 
I believe that new teachers should not 
be shocked at the prospect of teaching 
such an all-freshman load while breaking 
in; there will always be more freshman 
than sophomore classes. But the too 
widespread practice of keeping a man 
only for this probationary period and 
then turning him loose to a lifetime of 
probationary periods in other universi- 
ties, may be technically legal, but it is 
ethically reprehensible, and does more 
to make a mockery of professional status 
than an infinity of panels can counteract. 

My third point involves the prepara- 
tion of a teacher for this work in the 
first two years of college. This is a 
matter of degree. The lower-division 
English teacher would receive immea- 
surable encouragement and status if a 
terminal program of studies were devel- 
oped to suit his peculiar needs. We all 
know the purposes, nature, place, and 
value of the Ph. D. in American educa- 
tion for those aspiring to upper-division 
and graduate teaching and full profes- 

11George Kelly, and others, “A Study of 
Teaching Conditions in Freshman Composi- 


tion,” College Composition and Communica- 
tion, VII (May, 1956), 77. 
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sorial rank. I will therefore not take 
time to discuss them here. 


The next lower generally-accepted de- 
gree is the master’s. It is now recognized 
as the degree which elementary and 
secondary school teachers earn as a 
means of better preparation for their 
work and of qualifying themselves for 
top salary scales. Many college teachers 
also have a master’s, but it is tolerated for 
short periods, rather than desired. Many 
of these teachers have one to three years 
beyond the master’s, lacking only the 
dissertation for their Ph. D.s, but this 
rarely helps them professionally, status- 
wise. 

It has become increasingly clear that 
the effective teacher of college-level 
courses, even at the freshman-sophomore 
level, needs a more thorough and inten- 
sive training than the master’s programs 
usually afford. To fill this need, I be- 
lieve that some kind of intermediate de- 
gree should be developed—a degree 
which will prepare prospective ‘ower- 
division college teachers (not just in 
English) for their teaching roles, a de- 
gree which will be recognized by the ac- 
crediting agencies (for the benefit of the 
institutions ) and by administrators (for 
the benefit of the individual teachers). 
As I mentioned above, sixteen states 
now make certification via education- 
course requirements an essential criter- 
ion of fitness in hiring junior college 
teachers. Most of us feel, without blind 
anti-education-course prejudice, that at 
the college level, subject matter compe- 
tence should take precedence as a cri- 
terion of fitness. If we reject outright 
all proposals for a new intermediate sub- 
ject-matter degree, we may lose an im- 
portant outpost by default. 

Steps in this direction—but quite dif- 
ferent kinds of steps —have been taken 
at Bowling Green State University (an 
imminent “licentiate”), the University of 
Michigan (an established doctor of edu- 
cation in English), and at Michigan State 
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University (a proposed “doctoral licenti- 
ate”). This is not the place to spell 
out the desirable program, even though 
it would be interesting and profitable, 
for the problems are great and the time 
short. But I will leave this point by 
expressing the conviction that teachers 
of freshman and sophomore English who 
look upon this area as one suitable for 
a career in many ways superior to that 
of high school English teaching would 
welcome the immediate formation of a 
committee of graduate deans, presidents, 
and accrediting agencies to formulate a 
program, not necessarily iron-clad in its 
details, but one which would be nation- 
wide in its objectives, standards, ac- 
ceptability, and dignity. 

My last major point is the belief that 
teachers of lower-division English need 
an organization which will concern it- 
self with the problems, needs, courses, 
approaches, standards, texts, and the pro- 
fessional status of the people who teach 
such courses. (These are my own views, 
and not necessarily those of my sponsor. ) 
CCCC has done tremendous, stimula- 
ting, and profitable work in the past 
years in the freshman area, and I am not 
suggesting that it be scrapped. But per- 
haps it may easily be expanded to cover 
the first two years of college English in- 
stead of the first year alone. In most 
college programs, I am sure, Freshman 
English means composition and/or com- 
munication; sophomore English means 
literature. At CCCC meetings we have 
frequently discussed literary problems, 
linguistics in teaching poetry, etc. I am 
suggesting that we adopt the whole two 
years. Such a change would raise hobs 
with our wonderfully alliterative title and 
its extremely convenient abbreviated 
form, but there are more important con- 
siderations. 


Like Samuel Johnson in his re-examin- 
ation of the dramatic unities, “I am al- 
most frighted at my own temerity” in 
suggesting so sweeping a change, but I 
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am encouraged by the statement of J.N. 
Hook in his article “The CCCC and the 
NCTE,” that CCCC was organized with- 
in the Council to serve what he called 
a “critical year.” “Eventually,” he said, 
“equally searching attention may be paid 
to each of the other critical years.”! 
Although Mr. Hook believed the critical 
year to be the first year of the three 
significant educational levels, his recog- 
nition of the need for giving searching 
attention to new significant areas leads 
me to believe that CCCC and the Na- 
tional Council have no illusions about 
the permanence of their present arrange- 
ments. If I have accurately analyzed 
the present and future conditions of our 
colleges and English teachers, it is time 
for a reappraisal—not necessarily agoni- 
zing—of our organizational set-up. 


A final word. In my analysis of the 


12College Composition and Communication, 
VI (December, 1955), 219-220. 
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More than two years have passed, yet 
there has been no defense to the charge 
of teacher incompetence made by Mr. 
James Koerner in “Can Teachers Read 
and Write?” in November, 1954, Harp- 
ers Magazine. Nor have I a defense 
in toto, but rather an extension of his 
remarks and a question of my own. 
There have been times when I would 
have applauded—ruefully to be sure— 
the expose made by Mr. Koerner. “What 
do they teach them?” I have muttered 
often enough as I read the initial papers 
of a college freshman class. But it hap- 
pens that when a fellow faculty member 
called the article to my attention I was 
in that state of pleasure a teacher ex- 
periences rarely: a class had not only 


* 1Central Michigan College of Education 
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problem of improving the professional 
status of the people who teach lower. 
division English courses, I have pro. 
posed some steps toward solution which 
call for widespread and long-range ac. 
tivity. I will be flattered if they are 
taken seriously and pursued with success, 
But I would like to close by suggesting 
something we can all do right away—be 
more charitable ourselves in discussing 
the teachers of these courses. Let’s not 
sell our colleagues and ourselves short. 
The work we do develops all the powers 
and faculties of our students. Through 
our work in writing and reading we de- 
velop their ability to think—to analyze, 
compare, contrast, define, criticize, eval- 
uate—and to imagine, to feel, to enjoy. 
Probably no other set of courses so in- 
tensively and searchingly treats college 
students essentially as human beings. Let 
us, therefore, not look at and talk about 
this work as the red-penciling busy work 
of a harmless drudge. 


the Teacher? 


met requirements acceptably but had 
exceeded expectations. A quick glance 
at the sheaf of neat papers from my 
Saturday class of teachers (students one 
day a week in a sophomore course ) had 
revealed minds sensitive and acute. Fur- 
ther, the assigned essay, “The Odyssey 
as a Love Story,” was a “pop quiz” done 
in class and their first written assignment. 


A student writes: 


In the Odyssey, as in life, love is the com- 
mon thread which weaves in and out of all 
the acts of human beings. In this book love 
is portrayed in all its varied forms. 

We find the forces of evil and the forces 
of good expressed in the love life of the 
characters. Here the unfaithful lover is 
contrasted with the faithful as illustrated 
by the story of the unfaithful Clytemnestra 
and the faithful Penelope. We have the 
selfish love of Calypso, of the clever Circe, 
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and the many indiscreet loves of the gods 
and goddesses themselves. 

There are many illustrations of the wise 
enduring love of a mother for her son, the 
nurse for her master, the swineherd for the 
welfare of the household of his master, the 
strong love for country, and towering above 
and uniting the various movements of the 
story comes the tender love of a man for 
his wife. 

There is in the Odyssey all the love that 
is in the world today, with its strengths 
and its weaknesses—a universal love. 

Another essay reads: 

It seems to me that there are two signi- 
ficant facts related to love in the Odyssey. 
One is that there is a double standard here 
as there is still, in our own culture. The 
lack of sexual abstinence was all right for 
Odysseus. He cohabited with Calypso and 
others during his long voyage home. He 
seems to have enjoyed Calypso’s charms, 
and this heightens his manliness, apparent- 
ly, but Penelope must remain faithful all 
during her middle years, and have only 
women in her quarters. Punishment is swift 
and sure for any women, married and single, 
who are guilty of sexual dalliance—even the 
maids in Odysseus’ household. Much com- 
ment is made about Agamemnon’s unfaith- 


ful wife (of course she also killed him) in 


contrast to the faithful Penelope. It seems 
to me that the sanctity of the family unit is 
given beautiful treatment and the greatest 
importance here. 

The other significant fact is that love of 
home or domesticity is what is driving 
Odysseus on, not just his love for Penelope. 
She is a symbol for homeland and hearth- 
side and of course she must remain faithful 
all this time, so that the home, depicted here 
with most ethereal form, may remain un- 
sullied. 


The paper closes with an apt quota- 
tion from the opening lines of Odysseus’ 
account to the Phaeacians of his wander- 
ings and the love that sustained him. 

But I cannot expect the general reader 
to peruse the papers with my delight. 
The remaining eleven are equally dis- 
cerning, mature, accurate; and their copy 
-book handwriting and fluent sentences 
without an erasure reproach my illegible 
script. With quiet satisfaction I medi- 
tate on the fact that these thirteen teach- 
ers reach a total of 1145 children. Four 
are principals of grade schools with en- 
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rollments of 100 to 400 pupils. Nine 
teach in rooms where numbers vary from 
fifteen in a rural school to sixty-six in a 
city system. 

It is not my purpose, however, to pit 
my thirteen people against another per- 
son’s twenty-eight and claim he is wrong 
and I am right. As a matter of fact, he 
is right and so am I. I have, moreover, 
uneasy memory of a paper I assembled 
not more than three years ago—a collage 
—made from a set of university freshman 
papers on Hamlet which reveals that it 
does happen in my classes too. 


I have not forgotten the outraged 
moment when I read, “The seen opens 
with a goast walking nervesly around 
the courtyard.” In a momentary lapse 
one of my better students wrote, “About 
the conclusion is where all tragedies 
begin and this is true of Hamlet.” Ina 
third one I found, “After his death, 
Larattis forgives Hamlet.” When other 
papers revealed equally awful boners, I 
began assembling them into a running 
account. My edition of Hamlet it might 
have been called. The final result was 
the following compilation made with- 
out change in spelling, grammar, or syn- 
tax. I do not possess the wit to invent 
errors so wildly ludicrous. 


About the conclusion is where all trage- 
dies begin, and that is true of Hamlet. The 
seen opens with a goast walking nervesly 
around the courtyard. When Hamlet learns 
that his father was killed by a snake put 
in his stomach by his uncel he is all shook 
up for he had been told that his father was 
stung by a hornet. 

Hamlet pretends to be a lunitic to dis- 
cover all he can about his father’s mudder. 
He confines in Horatio. 

It seems a pitty the way he treated 
Oephelia for his love was real, firey with a 
real meaning to it which was more than 
marriage. 

He has the players react the murder and 
there is a lot of tention as he confronts 
Cludius with his crime. He stabbs Polyth- 
emus who was spying in Gertruid’s bedroom 
by thrusting a sword through the curtain. 

Ofelia became hysterical and climbed a 
tree. She fell into a pond and drowned in 
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the middle of an old ballad. There is alot of 
conflict between charters, for example 
Gluckenstein and Rosencratz. Laters, who 
has been plotting with Cladius, changeled 
him and using a poisen tiped fiol both are 
killed. After his death Larattis forgives 
Hamlet. 

Claduis put poisian in the punch bowl 
which killed Beatrice, the Queen. Then Ham- 
let threw his sword at Claudice and hit him 
in the heart thus getting his revengence. 
All ends in a gorry mess and Prince Fur- 
banks comes in and restores law and order. 

As for low comedy in Hamlet there isn’t 
much, except the way he made the lovers 
suffer, that was low. 

“A clout upon that head where late 
the diadem stood,” I titled it, salving 
the moment with remembrance of Shake- 


peare’s charitable laughter at fools. 


And what does all this prove? Per- 
haps no more than that we should not 
generalize from a few specific cases and 
certainly not from exceptions. Unfortu- 
nately I made no compilation of superior 
test papers that semester although I’m 
sure that it might have been done. Yet 
a mystery has been solved for me: how 
the freshmen guilty of such abomina- 
tions against Hamlet happened to be in 
college and what kind of teachers they 
had is now perfectly clear. 


Mr. Koerner is justifiably concerned, 
but my concern lurks beneath the sur- 
face of his account of teacher ignorance. 
Who trained these teachers? Who is 
training them? Not until higher pro- 
fessional standards animate classrooms 
where teachers-to-be are taught will such 
illiterates either be made literate or be 
eliminated from the teaching field. One 
can hardly say profession in this context. 
How can teaching attract “bright and 
courageous young people,” to quote from 
the article, if their peers are to be the 
ignorant and _ ill-trained persons de- 
scribed as passing the course? 

To be sure institutions which train 
teachers are in a dilemma when they 
must apply a different standard to their 
training classes than the one which they 
promulgate as philosophy. Everybody 


has won, all must have prizes spells the 
end of excellence in the college. 


The teaching profession needs courage 
not alone from those entering it but from 
those already in it who train the novices, 
There are no heroics in such courage, 
Perhaps it is not courage at all—only 
tenacious insistence on the necessity of 
certain standards being met. Anyone 
may enter the state-supported college or 
university, or so it appears to a teacher 
of the last decade, but not necessarily 
remain. To be the cause of that removal 
is not pleasant. Even to write the 
gentlest message of failure that I know, 
“You should repeat the course,” is pain- 
ful whether one is dealing with a fresh- 
man who has never learned to study or 
an employed teacher whose certificate 
depends on accumulating hours of cre- 
dit. 


This is not to say that the student plan- 
ning to teach or already teaching who 
enters a college class poorly equipped 
for advanced study merits immediate 
failure. “My students are not what they 
used to be” is the ever-current complaint 
among teachers. “They never were,” one 
is tempted to reply. The myth of the 
perfect student like the myth that teach- 
ers or teacher-in-training (or athletes) 
have to be given passing grades needs to 
be exploded. The dream student, the 
archetype student exists only in the past 
or the future, never today. Students 
do not come from the crowded public 
high schools to the “free” state colleges 
reading widely or writing acceptably. 
Only a soul-destroying drudgery of cor- 
recting endless papers and then drilling 
endlessly on the corrections will trans- 
form an almost illiterate student into one 
who writes passable English. To impart 
a passion for excellence in mastery of 
one’s native tongue to such students is 
the first task of the English teacher, and 
if the student achieves that he can ex- 
plore the mysteries of literary criticism 
himself. 
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Anarchy in, or Regimentation of 
the Large Composition Course 


Rosert S. 


The question I refer to is one that 
came up in Workshop 5 at the CCCC, 
Chicago, 1957. It was by no means the 
major question of the workshop. But 
it was one that interested me, and one 
that I think deserves more attention than 
we were able to give it. My impression 
was that members of this large work- 
shop (“Administering the Freshman 
Course”) felt that, generally speaking, 
there was these days little worry that 
our large composition courses would be- 
come overly regimented. Indeed, if 
there was any danger, it lay in the other 
direction. Both extremes are clearly un- 
fortunate. But since only one of the 
extremes appeared at this workshop to 
worry anybody, I would like to address 
my attention to it: more specifically, 


to some aspects of the question posed by 
any tendency toward anarchy in the 
many-sectioned composition course. 


I 


Nobody complains (or should com- 
plain) about the people who want, for 
themselves and a staff, either to try out 
new ideas or give another try to old 
ideas. A composition staff needs such 
experimenters. To be sure, the results 
of the experiment, even when these re- 
sults are enthusiastically reported back 
to the staff, are not often very likely to 
change anything. Staffs do not change 
that easily. But the results and the in- 
dividual enthusiasm are not unlikely to 
excite other experiments; and this is in 
the long run a very good thing. 


II 


But here is something else again. What 
do we say to these people? 


“How,” they say, “can I teach effec- 
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tively if I do not like the text the staff 
says I have to use?” 


“I am against all the regimentation in 
this course.” (The reference is to regi- 
mentation of the teachers, not of the stu- 
dents. ) 


“Doesn’t the chairman of the course 
trust his teachers?” 


“What does it matter what text we 
use? Let every teacher pick his own.” 


“A teacher should be permitted to 
use any texts, any means, that he thinks 
will work.” 


“If you don’t mind, I'll just continue 
teaching my experimental course to 
every section I get.” (I think I do 
mind. ) 


III 

What can we say in answer? 

[ do not think there is any final answer. 
To steer a course between what looks 
like anarchy, on the one side, and what 
could easily become regimentation, on 
the other, is always going to be difficult; 
to steer it with ten to fifty people more 
or less at the helm (as there are, if the 
staff is democratically run) is persistent- 
ly a precarious matter. But at least a 
few comments may be risked. One com- 
ment is that, though we do most cer- 
tainly need sensitive people on the staffs 
of all our courses, people with psyches 
so sensitive that their owners are bit- 
terly unhappy if they cannot do always 
what they want to do ought to have the 
sense and the grace to go away some- 
where. Let them go where they can 
set up one-man English Departments: 
in Technical Institutes and Junior Col- 
leges, say, or Small Liberal Arts Colleges. 
They can there run their own show. No- 
body will interfere. Nobody will regi- 


ment, maybe. 
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Those who do stay with the large 
staff probably do not mind too much 
this so-called regimentation. They might 
feel, in the first place, that a staff-course 
has an obligation to the university com- 
munity to stand for something as a staff 
course. To decide (even vaguely) on 
what this “something” is and is not re- 
quires a_ self-discipline that they are 
willing to face resignedly, if not always 
willingly. Somehow, at any rate, they 
have got to face it. In the second place, 
this regimentation that staff-members 
decry is usually, after all, a self-imposed 
regimentation. Precious folk who moan 
so about being obliged to use those 
loathsome required textbooks forget that 
no one (at least no one on most staffs, 
these days) foisted the texts on them. 
The staff itself considered the problem 
long and carefully (in theory); the 
staff itself voted each old text out, each 
new text in. This is familiar democratic 
procedure. So, when the votes are 
counted and the results are in, staff mem- 
bers do not, if they respect democratic 
procedure, begin straightway to beat the 
bosom and cry aloud about regimenta- 
tion. The same may be said, also, about 
such other matters as the approximate 
amount of writing to be required in all 
sections of a course, or the approximate 
amount of reading. These are decisions 
that the staff itself votes on. No edict 
from On High announces the decision. 


I think it is probably safe to say, thus, 
that though the average composition 
staff is very apt to have some people 
who deplore any sort of academic har- 
ness, the usual staff has on it a reason- 
able majority that appreciates a harness, 
and the discipline it involves, when (a) 
the discipline is self-imposed by the 
staff, (b) the discipline is fairly loose, 
and (c) the administrative head of the 
course himself believes in a staff-im- 
posed, fairly loose discipline. Few 
teachers want to reinstitute the old 


staff- or chairman-dictated syllabus, for 
example. No looseness, there. 


What more can a course-chairman say 
to the question, “Don’t you trust your 
own teachers?” It seems to me that he 
would have to say that he trusts his 
colleagues about as much as he trusts 
himself. In other words, one ought 
here to recognize, at least as a possibil- 
ity, the fact that a course-chairman does 
not know all the answers. Sometimes he 
knows that he does not. So, seeing a 
danger if so ignorant a person as hin. 
self is permitted to do exactly as he 
wants, he may be excused for believing, 
on principle, that there is some degree 
of danger, no matter who it is that re. 
quests more than the normal amount of 
teacher-autonomy. The validity of the 
principle is reinforced by a fairly com- 
mon experience. When a teacher has had 
the experience of being compelled to 
use a text which he did not like and did 
not vote for, he has very often actually 
learned something from the teaching of 
that book. He may have learned that 
the book “works,” that it stimulates good 
writing. He may also have learned 
that the book is even worse than he 
suspected. In any event, even though 
his predispositions may usually be cor- 
rect, they will not be correct always. 
Inevitably, one or two of these pre- 
dispositions will be upset. A couple of 
such upsets ought I believe to teach a 
man to cease so cherishingly to hug his 
own private and sacred notions. After 
a while a man ought to begin to see at 
least some merit in occasionally sub- 
mitting on some matters to staff-deci- 
sions which, for better or worse, he 
shared in. 

I realize that the comments made 
above will not influence a person who 
honestly dislikes the “regimentation” on 
a staff-run composition course. I realize, 
too, that the most exacerbating comment 
I could possibly make to such a person 
is the comment I have saved until this 
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ANARCHY OR REGIMENTATION 


moment, just before we part. The re- 
mark is this: To administer a large com- 
position course wherein everyone does as 
he wishes would be almost impossible. 
Imagine the problems with the book- 
stores, for example, if every instructor 
decided on and ordered (or forgot to) 
his own texts. Consider the problem 
when the Head of a Division wants to 
know, “What IS this composition course 
of yours?” Consider the problems when 
a student transfers from one section to 
another. But these are problems pri- 
marily administrative in nature, and 
therefore trivial. The woods are full 
of Ed. Ds, and of late, alas, Ph.Ds, who 
are delighted to cope with problems like 
this. Let them. And let us, hastening 
by this piece of unpleasantness, get on 
to a final question. 


Why is there this urge for self-auton- 
omy—for freedom from regimentation 
that sometimes does not even exist? No 
doubt there are several reasons, philo- 
sophical and temperamental. But with 
me the conviction is that the reaction has 
too often been merely an unreasoning 
and sometimes childish response to staff 
and committee meetings. Often enough 
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such meetings settle nothing. (Some- 
one says, “How can people, presumably 
sensible people, talk such nonsense?” 
“All staff meetings are a waste of time.” 
“MY time is valuable, even if his is not.” ) 
So, since meetings waste time, let us 
have an end to them. Let each teacher 
roll his own. Let each teacher do what 
he wants to. 


These staff and committee meetings 
are usually dull, one confesses. They 
are usually long, and they are usually 
not very profitable. But I state the ob- 
vious when I say that this is the way it 
has to be done. This is the price to pay 
for having a democratically-run staff. 
Much time is wasted. Yet the principle, 
the procedure, the aim of any staff-run 
course—all these must be hammed up and 
hammered out by our people in group 
meetings. A person has a right honest- 
ly to dislike the method. (If he likes 
the method, he should be a Dean and is 
not to be trusted.) Yet in our type of 
society, a person ought to learn to help 
it along, once in a while. If he does, 
then I do believe we will be able happily 
to dodge both anarchy and regimenta- 
tion in our large composition courses. 


A Suggested Plan for Deficient Students 


Howarp C., Key! 


The sad problem of the deficient fresh- 
man is not new to English departments 
of state-supported colleges and univer- 
sities. According to extrapolation, how- 
ever, this old woe may soon be new 
wailed on a much louder note. Over- 
burdened secondary schools, bulging 
with the results of a revitalized birth 
rate, have already begun to graduate 
hordes of half-trained teen-agers bent on 
scaling social and financial heights by 
way of the bachelor’s degree. At a very 
conservative estimate, one-fourth of these 
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candidates cannot express themselves 
either correctly or effectively in writing. 


The question of whether it should 
be the duty of college English depart- 
ments generally to train deficient stu- 
dents or summarily eliminate them will 
not be argued here. The plan offered 
below will be of interest chiefly to those 
whose personal experience has convinced 
them that something needs to be done 
and can be done. It may be reasonably 
assumed, however, that, under the pre- 
sent system of public education and the 
wide-spread concept of democratic in- 
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stitutions, tax-paying parents will sooner 
or later demand that state colleges either 
devise some plan of dealing with defi- 
ciencies in communication, or lower 
standards enough to permit the gradua- 
tion of many who might normally fall 
by the way. Already, public pressure 
has practically eliminated failure from 
primary and secondary schools because 
of the social stigma involved. With this 
trend in mind, educators concerned with 
maintaining academic standards in 
higher learning would do well to take a 
sharp look at the recent rash of locally 
controlled but politically powerful jun- 
ior colleges. Affiliated with state sys- 
tems of education, these two-year in- 
stitutions can easily become a means of 
subverting the basic standards set up at 
the larger four-year schools. And the 
junior college represents only one pos- 
sible evasion. There will, of course, 
be others. 


In answer to various deviations, self- 


respecting English departments may be 
forced to devise a workable plan for 
taking care of ill-prepared or slow learn- 


ers without lowering standards. But can 
these two opposites ever be satisfactori- 
ly reconciled? Perhaps not. The plan 
outlined below, however, is a move in 
that direction designed to ease some of 
the present as well as impending strain. 


As a first step, each entering freshman 
would write a theme and take tests in 
reading comprehension and grammar. 
Such tests are now readily available and 
easy to administer. The student receiv- 
ing a low mark would be advised, if 
not compelled, to enter upon a more 
leisurely relaxed course in composition. 

In this course, as envisioned for 
schools using the semester system, the 
student would meet his class in com- 
position once a week for three years in- 
stead of three times a week for one 
year. He would receive, at the end of 
each semester except his last, a tempor- 
ary grade based not solely upon his per- 
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formance as a writer but partly upon 
other factors indicative of the serious. 
ness of his intent—attendance at class, 
preparation of assignments, and amount 
of improvement. The criteria for a fail- 
ing grade in composition during any one 
of these semesters except the last would 
be absence, lack of effort, and complete 
inability to learn. The student’s final 
grade (the one appearing upon his per- 
manent record) would be weighted by 
the quality of his writing during the 
last two semesters. Thus he would re. 
ceive credit for any improvement made 
along the way. 


There should be provision for the 
early release of the student who becomes 
proficient before the three years’ course 
is completed and for the student who 
needs special instruction in grammar or 
spelling. The proficient student could 
be channeled into additional literary 
reading corollary to his writing. The 
very weak student could be set to ad- 
ditional laboratory work in grammar or 
spelling, or he could be encouraged to 
embark upon a program of private tu- 
torial work at his own expense. 


The regular class period would be de- 
voted to motivating, correcting, and dis- 
cussing students’ writing, with only a 
minimum of formal grammar and cor- 
rective handbook exercises. In a se- 
mester of eighteen class meetings the 
student would write and correct six 
themes, each containing three hundred 
to five hundred words. Such a require- 
ment could be carried out at the class 
period, still allowing the teacher ample 
time for class discussion of student 
themes, correction of errors, and analy- 
sis of good writing as a model. In three 
years the student would compose thirty- 
six themes, or their equivalent. The 
total amount of writing would be only 
slightly more than that done in the con- 
centrated course at the rate of one theme 
per week for one year. 
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This program would not require any 
more of the student’s time in actual se- 
mester hours than the regular course. 
Nor would it increase the load carried 
by the individual teacher. Instead of 
meeting one class three times per week 
he would meet three different classes 
one time per week. The amount of 
paper grading and conference work 
would remain about the same as that 
done for a regular class in freshman com- 
position where one theme per week (or 
its equivalent) is the normal require- 
ment. No addition of personnel, work, 
or equipment is involved. The only 
basic change is in the tempo. 

Administrators will note at once sev- 
eral obvious, but not insurmountable, 
difficulties. Since other schools pre- 


sumably will not be using the plan, the 
question arises as to how much credit 
a transfer student will receive for a com- 
position course not yet completed and 
whether or not he will have to repeat 


a part of this course at the school to 
which he transfers. In the first place, 
the freshman student expecting to trans- 
fer his work to another school should 
be warned against enrolling for the ex- 
tended plan. If, however, unforeseen 
circumstances make a transfer necessary, 
it should not be very difficult for the 
English Department to make an esti- 
mate of the student’s work and trans- 
late this estimate into semester hours 
acceptable ta other institutions. The 
placement of incoming transfers could 
be determined by the tests usually given 
entering freshmen. 


Schedule makers are also aware of 
the confusion sometimes wrought by 
one-hour courses in a regular three-hour 
program. Even the greenest, most de- 
ficient freshman may want to know 
whether he can take five three-hour 
courses plus one hour of English, thus 
gaining (if he passes) five and one- 
third credits toward graduation rather 
than the customary five. As an answer 
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to this question, it can only be pointed 
out that the freshman deficient in Eng- 
lish composition is likely to be deficient 
in other subjects. He should therefore 
be underloaded rather than overloaded 
during his first year in college, and al- 
lowed to register for no more than 
four and one-third semester hours of 
work, The resulting shortage in se- 
mester hours he can make up by sche- 
duling five and one-third hours during 
his sophomore and junior years—pro- 
vided, of course, his grades make such 
an addition advisable. Thus, the prob- 
lem of the one-hour class, nuisance 
though it may be, is by no means in- 
soluble. 


Fitting sophomore English into the 
extended program raises still another is- 
sue. It would seem advisable to move 
the sophomore literature course to the 
deficient student’s junior or senior year, 
if this postponement could be made 
without affecting his major course of 
study. A student weak in writing would 
have a much better chance of passing a 
literature course during his junior or 
senior year after he has had four or 
five semesters of supervised practice in 
writing. It is quite likely, too, that as 
a more mature and experienced person 
he would receive more direct benefit 
from a study of literary masterpieces. 

Handling of transfers, arranging of 
schedules, and making of degree plans 
are among the most important adminis- 
trative tasks in the college system. They 
are not to be aggravated without good 
reason. The proposed plan, however, 
has possible and probable advantages 
that may make the trouble worthwhile. 

First of all, and most important, is 
the benefit to the student—the deficient 
student. He would have a longer time 
to practice writing and to eliminate er- 
rors. He would be kept writing during 
most of his college career—writing under 
the supervision of personnel trained in 
written communication—and interested 
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in teaching it. He would have better 
opportunity to use and make secure new 
words picked up in all his college read- 
ing or class work. For three years there 
would be constantly held before him 
the necessity for expressing himself care- 
fully and correctly, and this ideal would 
perhaps implant itself more firmly upon 
his mind than it would if he had scraped 
through the usual nine months of fresh- 
man composition only to heave at last 
a sigh of relief and to resolve never to 
perplex himself again with the niceties 
of the written word. 


A leisurely, extended course would 
most certainly be a more just and humane 
method of dealing with the problem of 
deficiency than the intensive program 
now in wide use. Often enough the 
student deficient in written composition 
does not necessarily lack intelligence; 
his deficiency may not be his own fault. 
He may come from an environment 
where incorrect, shoddy habits of ex- 


pression have been ingrained since in- 
fancy. He may have attended a small 
country high school with underpaid and 
poorly trained teachers—or a large, over- 
crowded, under-staffed city high school 
beset with large-group techniques and 


extra-curricular activities. He may 
never have had the opportunity for long 
and constant practice, the kind of super- 
vised practice that skill in writing re- 
quires. Regardless of his native intelli- 
gence, he cannot change or eliminate 
within a few months the faulty linguis- 
tic patterns built up unchecked over six- 
teen or seventeen years. Is it, then, just 
or wise to close the door of higher edu- 
cation to him? To penalize him, in ef- 
fect, for his school, his home, his com- 
munity? To brand him a failure when 
what he needs is time and practice? A 
line, of course, has to be drawn some- 
where. Since apparently it cannot be 
drawn in high school, it must be drawn 
in college; the responsibility therefore 
lies with the college to make certain 
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that the intelligent, industrious, ambi- 
tious learner is not denied. An extended 
course of composition, without lowerin 
standards, would provide the student of 
integrity and intelligence sufficient time 
to practice and master the fundamentals 
of good writing. 


Another probable benefit of this plan 
is that it would permit a more mature 
and challenging course of instruction for 
the proficient freshman who, segregated 
from his weaker classmates, would re- 
ceive undivided attention. He need not 
be excused from writing, but in addi- 
tion he might be set to more provocative 
reading. He comes to college intellec- 
tually intrepid, hungering for great lit- 
erature and willing to launch forth into 
“difficult” books. Whether he fully un- 
derstands them or not, he will get more 
benefit and stimulation from this con- 
tact than he would from an extended 
reconsideration of the elementary prin- 
ciples of grammar and rhetoric neces- 
sary for one-fourth or more of the people 
who come to college. Herein may lie 
the answer to one of the major criticisms 
of the present system: that it fails to pro- 
vide for the superior student. 


A further matter of particular interest 
to administrators is that the proposed 
program allows for the absorption of 
increased enrollment without the im- 
mediate addition of new staff members. 
With one-third or one-fourth of the in- 
coming freshman class enrolled for one 
hour of English instead of three, it is 
quite obvious that the first year under 
the extended plan would be one of con- 
siderably lighter load for the teaching 
staff, assuming enrollment to be the 
same as that of the preceding year. If 
the college is growing, any slack result- 
ing from the change-over should have 
disappeared by the end of the second 
year, but the interim should be useful 
to administrators for locating new teach- 
ing personnel and for adjusting the old 
staff to the new program. In actual 
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practice the rate of attrition among a 
sub-standard group will be higher than 
that of the school as a whole, and before 
the third year many incompetents and 
misfits will have dropped out altogether. 
Because of this welcome defalcation, 
English departments will spend fewer 
teaching hours on weak and _ hopeless 
students than if these same students had 
attended class three times per week for 
one school year of nine months. Over- 
all reduction in load may thus become a 
permanent blessing. 


So far as is known, the idea of ex- 
tending and diluting the freshman com- 
position course has never been fully ex- 
plored and put into practice on a signi- 
ficant scale. The well-known Colgate 
“core” plan reserves the regular commun- 
ications course for the junior year, with 
some practice in writing under precep- 
tors during the first two years. This 
plan, however, takes in the entire stu- 


dent body rather than the deficients in 
English, who are given special attention 
during the freshman year. Most remed- 
ial measures, in fact, call for an intensi- 
fication on the freshman level. But if 
writing is primarily a skill, the time in- 
volved in the mastery of it is a most im- 
portant element in the learning process. 
A program of intensification may there- 
fore hamper the deficient student by giv- 
ing him more than he can assimilate 
and put into practice in a limited period. 

The proposed plan is based squarely 
upon the assumption that learning to 
write correctly is for some reasonably 
intelligent people a slow, arduous pro- 
cess requiring prolonged effort and care- 
ful supervision. Some of the ramifica- 
tions and possible modifications have 
scarcely been touched upon, but essenti- 
ally the plan itself is simple in design. 
It is fair and economical. It need not 
lower standards. It may be well worth 
a full-scale trial. 


Suggestions to the Teacher of Report Writing 


Mary CATHERINE BUSWELL! 


Why must a course in technical writing 
or report writing be sneered at as com- 
pletely outside the province of the Eng- 
lish teacher, be dismissed with a shrug 
as a course someone else may teach, or 
be tolerated only as a kind of “service” 
course? Too often the college English 
teacher condemns a course which is 
“practical” instead of being purely crit- 
ical or creative. Yet such a course can 
be interesting as well as useful both to 
the student and to the teacher—at least 
that has been my experience at West 
Virginia University. 

Teaching a course in report writing 
can be a challenge which carries with 
it some very definite rewards. One of 
the chief advantages is that the class is 
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made up of serious students who are 
eager to learn. Certainly a course with 
definite and more limited aims may be 
easier to deal with than the general com- 
position class which is often too inclu- 
sive in the types of writing considered. 
There are numerous materials available 
for motivation and for models. The 
teacher himself has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to broaden his own interests and 
knowledge, because he is dealing with 
a different type of course and reference 
material, and because he has the chance 
to learn what is being done and what 
is being written about in industry. He 
may even meet and talk over mutual 
problems of communication with repre- 
sentatives of companies and businesses. 
In addition, the teacher of report writing 
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has a chance to see “analytical” minds at 
work, and to realize that those analyti- 
cal minds are also creative. Last, he 
may have the pleasure of broadening the 
interests of technical students in his own 


field—English. 


Aside from being willing to undertake 
a course in report writing, the teacher 
should have certain qualities and quali- 
fications. Actually, it is not necessary 
that the teacher have training in engi- 
neering, or even special training in the 
sciences. Of course, some knowledge 
of science is required, but elementary 
college courses in chemistry, physics, and 
perhaps geology would give him suffi- 
cient background. The teacher must, 
however, have complete mastery of Eng- 
lish fundamentals. Experience has 
proved that writing of technical students 
fails, not in the facts presented, but in 
their presentation. For that reason 


there is often a definite advantage in 
having the course taught by an English 


teacher rather than by a strictly techni- 
cal man. The teacher should be willing 
to check carefully for accuracy and de- 
tail in student papers. If the teacher is 
devoted only to literature, he probably 
will be a poor teacher of report writing. 
He should have an interest (whether 
natural or acquired) in exposition and 
factual material, and in developments 
in science and technology, because that 
is the body of material which his stu- 
dents will use. It is very helpful to have 
a knowledge of present business de- 
mands and practices. Most important, 
before he begins to teach the course in 
technical writing, he should inform him- 
self on requirements and practices in 


that field. 


As an advanced composition course, 
report writing taught in the junior year 
seems to be most helpful to the student. 
By that time he has sufficiently matured 
to benefit from the course, and he is 
nearer the application of his knowledge 
of composition in advanced courses and 
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in the after-graduation job. At West 
Virginia University the three-hour course 
is required by the College of Engineering 
for all engineering students. There are 
also in the class students from geology, 
chemistry, commerce, and even an oc- 
casional auditor or special student from 
a local industry. In school years the 
students range from sophomores to 
graduates. The course has as its ob- 
jectives: (1) meeting the composition 
needs of the student, and (2) broadening 
the interests of the student in writing 
and in English. 


The first problem is making the stu- 
dent aware of the importance of skill 
in writing. Motivation must be _pro- 
vided, not primarily for the course, but 
for effective writing. Very influential 
is the testimony from various sources, 
which involve the student directly and 
personally, about the need for good 
writing. Some of these witnesses are: 
(1) former students returning to the 
campus to participate in forums or pan- 
els for campus engineering societies; (2) 
members of the class who have been in 
military service or who have worked in 
industry, and have had to deal with 
reports; (3) family or friends who hold 
responsible positions: and (4) repre: 
sentatives of industry who come to the 
campus placement office for interviews 
with prospective employees. 

One of the best forms of motivation 
is printed materials. In recent years 
numerous articles on writing have ap- 
peared in technical or trade periodicals 
and in journals of professional societies. 
Reference to Engineering Index or In- 
dustrial Arts Index will supply many 
titles. For instance, the 1966 Industrial 
Arts Index lists thirty-three entries under 
such subjects as Technical Writing, 
Scientific Writing, and Engineering Re- 
ports. These articles include discussion 
of writing problems, the need for writ- 
ing, and the importance of reports. Such 
references as these are excellent secon- 
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dary motivation or follow-up to the in- 
troduction of the subject, based on other 
materials. Industrial firms issue many 
publications which stress the place of 
writing in an employee’s job. Some of 
these make excellent class material for 
preliminary lectures, and they may be 
obtained from several companies. One 
of the most useful (on a high school or 
beginning college level) is a leaflet “Gen- 
eral Electric’s Answer to . .. Why Study 
English?” (printed in 1952; with two 
similar articles since). Even stronger 
in appeal and more emphatic in state- 
ment are intreductions included in hand- 
books, manuals, or articles prepared by 
companies for the direction of employee 
writing. For example, there is “How to 
Organize and Write Effective Technical 
Reports” from General Motors Engineer- 
ing Journal, for September-October 1955 
(available in reprint form) and the book- 
let Communication—Your Technical Re- 
port published by RCA Laboratories Di- 
vision. Students respond to such ex- 
amples by bringing in material of their 
own. This semester I received three 
contributions almost immediately—a U.S. 
Government handbook on writing geo- 
logic reports; a copy of Industrial Science 
and Engineering (January 1957) con- 
taining an article “Technical Writing 
Has Become a Research Tool”; and an 
article on “The Engineer as Author” in 
RCA Engineer (August - September, 
1956). 


Direct quotations from leaders or re- 
presentatives of industry are effective 
when presented to the class. The cam- 
pus placement office is a convenient 
place for the teacher to interview busi- 
ness men about the importance and use 
of writing in their companies. A varie- 
ty of companies consulted—North Amer- 
ican Aircraft, DuPont, RCA, Cutler- 
Hammer, Babcock-Wilcox, Phillips Oil— 
shows the universal need of writing abil- 
ity. In addition to the fact that writing 
is a necessary part of all responsible 
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positions, the teacher can point out that 
proficiency in technical writing can lead 
to a career in itself. Anyone who reads 
the advertising pages of the Sunday New 
York Times will note that listed with 
the other fields such as design, electron- 
ics, and research, report writing appears 
frequently as a phase of engineering in 
which there are opportunities. During 
the past year such advertisements have 
increased, with companies like Westing- 
house, RCA, General Electric, Sperry, 
and Sylvania represented. 


An important step in meeting compo- 
sition needs is the analysis of difficul- 
ties. By the time a student has reached 
his junior year, he is slowly realizing 
the advantages of a command of Eng- 
lish and often he is getting panicky at 
the prospect of having to write for some 
of his more advanced classes. At the 


beginning of the course, students write 
a brief statement of their own weaknesses 
so that elimination of defects can begin 


immediately. It may be a real shock 
to the new teacher of report writing that 
most often requested is some review of 
punctuation (as such), sentence struc- 
ture, and spelling. At the end of the 
semester students indicate on a check 
list (including such items as spelling, 
mechanics, abstracting, outlining, letter 
writing, library work, outside reading, 
and types of reports) the areas which 
they considered most valuable and those 
which needed more emphasis in the 
course. Such information can be used 
in planning and adapting the course. 


Approximately the first seven class 
periods are devoted to a review of gram- 
mar and mechanics (a review appreci- 
ated by the students and not considered 
boring), followed by two periods con- 
sidering mechanics and form peculiar to 
technical writing (hyphenation, abbrev- 
iations, numbers, etc.). Fundamental 
types of composition such as outline, 
summary, abstract, definition, descrip- 
tion, and process are reviewed (about 
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six periods) in their application to tech- 
nical writing. The exact amount of time 
spent varies with the needs of the class. 
Such review early in the semester will 
give the student enough self-assurance 
so that he can concentrate thereafter on 
the ideas he is presenting. (Sometimes 
individual conferences with very weak 
students are necessary but ordinarily 
these are few.) The remainder of the 
semester is spent on letter writing (nine 
periods), use of the library and research 
(six periods), an oral report, and types 
of reports and printed matter. 


Fortunately, at present there are sev- 
eral texts which are both authoritative 
and usable. The choice of text depends 
upon (1) the level of the students en- 
rolled in the course, and (2) the prepar- 
ation and experience of the teacher. Two 
books on a simple level (containing ex- 
ercises and a short handbook in addition 
to fundamental forms of technical writ- 
ing) are T. A. Sherman, Modern Tech- 
nical Writing (Prentice-Hall, 1955), and 
C. G. Guam, H. F. Graves, and L. S. S. 
Hoffman, Report Writing, Third Edition 
(Prentice-Hall, 1942). A more advanced 
book which treats more completely the 
writing situation—analysis of a situation 
and then writing the report needed—is 
Robert E. Tuttle and C. A. Brown, Writ- 
ing Useful Reports (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1956). Available also is a teach- 
ers aid pamphlet with suggestions for 
teaching. The most complete text and 
handbook, and one suitable for any level, 
is W. O. Sypherd, Alvin M. Fountain, 
and V. E. Gibbons Manual of Technical 
Writing (Scott, Foresman, 1957). The 
Bulletin of the American Business Writ- 
ers Association often contains material 
very useful to the teacher. 


Incorporating the use of most of the 
principles studied, one of the important 
products of the course is the long or 
formal report required of each student. 
Material for the report is obtained from 
reading, interviews, and personal exper- 
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ience. One requirement is that most of 
the written material be obtained from 
recent technical periodicals. In prepar- 
ation for this report, students are given 
a review of research technique, a dis- 
cussion of the library, and an introduc- 
tion to the reference sources available to 
technical men (Engineering Index and 
other indexes, periodicals, government 
bulletins, etc.). For the formal report, 
students are urged to choose a subject 
in which they are particularly inter- 
ested or one with which they have had 
personal experience. For some, this re- 
port serves as an opportunity to get into 
written form their own theories or ex- 
periments. One student wrote on a par- 
ticular application of an inexpensive am- 
meter which was being developed by a 
small independent company for which he 
was working. Another student had his 
own theory about the relationship be- 
tween the magnetic fields and the elec- 
trical fields of the earth, and this project 
enabled him to read the limited material 
available at present and also to discuss 
the theory with some physicists. An- 
other had been head of the development 
group for a micro-heating oven, and he 
reported on the feasibility of producing 
the oven commercially. Topics chosen 
show a wide range: Roof Bolting in 
Mines, Direct-Current Ammeters, Re- 
duction of Jet Plane Noise, Off-Shore Oil 
Drilling, Modern Turnpikes, Military 
Bridges, Industrial Uses of Isotopes, The 
Feasibility of Rigid-Frame Construction, 
Plant Layout, Machining Plastics, Fuel 
Injection, and Direction Finding Systems. 
For sophomore students a helpful sub- 
ject is a survey of the field of engineer- 
ing which they plan to enter. 


A suggestion of practical value to the 
class is that each student start a perma- 
nent bibliography file on a subject in 
which he has particular interest. An- 
other practical exercise is the data sheet 
which the student turns in with his prac- 
tice letter of application. He is required 
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to make an accurate record of his train- 
ing and experience to date. Having such 
a data sheet on file is a time-saver when- 
ever specific dates and the names of em- 
ployers and the like are required. 


A broader interest in writing can be 
stimulated by a knowledge of the wide 
variety in types and uses of technical 
and semi-technical publications. Because 
all of the students in a report writing 
class will eventually enter industry in 
some capacity, copies of company per- 
iodicals and other publications can be 
used advantageously in class to illustrate 
the variety and number of them, and to 
serve as examples for comparison with 
each other and with more technical jour- 
nals in style and make-up. Additional 
materials such as pamphlets, bulletins, 
advertisements, annual reports, sample 
application blanks, and reprints of ar- 
ticles may be obtained from the campus 
placement office, as well as from the 
companies. The Bethlehem Review for 
March 1955 states that during 1954 over 
1,850,000 pieces of literature, ranging 
from four-page folders to 220-page tech- 
nical books, were produced and distri- 
buted by the Publications Department. 


One of the most profitable parts of the 
course, at least in personal enjoyment 
both to the technical students and to the 
teacher, is the reading and evaluation of 
two books of “some literary value.” One 
of the books is chosen and read by the 
entire class so that it can be discussed 
critically. The other book is entirely 
the student’s choice—with the teacher’s 
approval. The student is encouraged to 
read a novel or a biography which he 
has not had time to read. He is to read 
for enjoyment; no technical or strictly 
expository books are acceptable. Many 
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students have expressed their pleasure at 
having the opportunity to read some- 
thing for fun. A short oral report on 
each book may be made to the class. 
Usually a test is given on the class novel, 
and the understanding and critical eval- 
uation displayed by some of the engi- 
neers might well surprise an “A.B.” stu- 
dent. Last semester the class chose to 
read A Farewell to Arms. The test given 
(before any class discussion) was not 
a test of meré facts but one which would 
require understanding and _interpreta- 
tion. One student, a varsity football 
player, wrote: “Hemingway's picture 
of war shows that the people in it feel 
like they are watching it from a distance 
until death or a wound brings them to 
reality. At all times it is a dirty, rotten 
business that makes people do the things 
they don’t want to. The rain symbolizes 
the hopelessness of trying to run away.” 
This semester, after receiving his test 
paper on The Red Badge of Courage, a 
student with delight and obvious pride 
remarked: “I’m certainly surprised to 
get an A on this test. It is the first time 
I have ever taken a test requiring inter- 
pretation.” 


“Practical” this course certainly is, but 
its use of-current materials in meeting the 
needs of industry, its recognition of writ- 
ing weaknesses and its helping to cor- 
rect them, its practice in organization 
of material, its recognition of originality 
through individual student projects and 
topics for reports, and its promotion of 
outside reading and creative evaluation 
can all combine to make a challenging 
and stimulating semester for the teacher 
of report writing. Especially gratifying 
are the expressions of appreciation by the 
students for a course designed specifical- 
ly to meet their particular needs. 





Maneuvering for Stress and Intonation 


Dwicnar L.. 


The first lesson that every apprentice 
writer must learn is what he can and 
what he cannot utilize out of the store 
of spoken devices that he has been ac- 
cumulating since he learned to talk. Ev- 
eryone knows that language comes out 
the narrow end of the funnel when it 
passes from speech to writing. Some- 
thing is gained, no doubt, in pictographic 
tricks and in the precision that is made 
possible by our freedom to revise what 
we have said before anyone sets eye 
or ear upon it. But more is lost. All 


the expressiveness that we associate with 
a living speaker is wrung out: gesture, 
the look on a face, a quality of voice, the 
warmth of physical presence. 

Still, we can accept the fact that writ- 
ing is language in a kind of cold storage, 
and thaw it out by an act of imagina- 


tion. The writer can describe a smile 
or a quality of voice. He is apt to over- 
look a more serious defect of writing: 
the loss, not of the circumstances under 
which something was uttered aloud, but 
of certain grammatical ingredients of the 
sentence itself. The loss affects most of 
all the writing that we term expository: 
the essay, the historical account, the 
scientific treatise, where the personality 
of the speaker counts for least and the 
logical message is everything. In drama 
and novel the reader is challenged to 
guess at circumstances and emphases; 
he knows he will have to fill in. Exposi- 
tory writing lulls his wariness; safely 
ignoring the writer's tone of voice, he 
feels privileged to ignore the writer's 
voice altogether. To lead him around 
the traps he thus lays for himself, the 
writer must look to those lost grammati- 
cal ingredients. 

The two that count for most, and to 
which we never got around to assigning 
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written symbols except in hit-or-miss 
fashion, are stress and intonation. It is 
commonly felt that since they are left 
unmarked, they are therefore left out, 
and that it is up to the reader to restore 
the missing sense. To a degree, this is 
true. The reader sub-vocalizes as he 
goes along, or adds the stress and intona- 
tion overtly when he reads aloud, and 
no two readers performing the same pas- 
sage will give identical interpretations. 
Yet it is not quite true to say that they 
are entirely unmarked. Over the cen- 
turies writers have unconsciously de- 
vised a scheme by which the reader is 
pretty reliably cued as regards the most 
important peaks of stress and turns of 
intonation. The scheme has congealed 
into an implicit convention of expository 
prose, as if writers had met and affirmed 
an agreement: “We recognize that we 
cannot play every tune of speech on the 
rigid scale to which we are confined. We 
therefore engage to play a single tune, 
and orchestrate the other variables to 
fit it.’ The variable most affected is 
sentence order, and this, along with the 
tune to which it is set, is the theme of 
what follows. 


With minor variations, the tune con- 
sists of two beats, one toward the be- 
ginning and one toward the end; let 
us call them respectively “secondary” 
and “loud.” Each is signaled by a rise 
in pitch. After the loud beat, or stress, 
the pitch drops rapidly and fades into 
silence. This is our normal reaction to 
two punctuation marks, the period and 
the semicolon. The pattern is one that 
we most often use in explanatory speech, 
and its adaptation to expository writing, 
whose primary aim is to explain and con- 
vince, is simply a matter of providing 
our reader with the most obvious clue. 
In questions, of course, the tune will 
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change in some details, but the beats 
remain the same. 


There is a difficulty. The beats are 
not always at the beginning and at the 
end. Their location is flexible, and the 
writer must enlist his skill to put them 
where the reader will expect them to be. 
To do this, he needs to know two of the 
main functions of stress, and how to 
reconcile them for the reader, who is 
pulled between one and the other. 


The first function is a sentence-binder. 
It is mechanical, and easily demonstrated 
when we read aloud a series of signs that 
are barren of internal grammatical re- 
lationships. In the following examples, 
interpret the accent sign (~) as “second- 


ary’ and the sign (“) as “loud”; one, 


two, three, four; TRA P; April tén; 
the tenth of April; Hénry Jones; Jones, 
Hénry. In such utterances the major 
beats actually fall at the very beginning 
and end, betraying our tendency to put 
them there as a matter of course. 


The counter tendency emerges in ut- 
terances that have true grammatical cor- 
respondences. It consists in putting the 
heavy stress on the semantic “point” of 
the utterance, the element that carries 
the greatest freight of information, that 
answers the question uppermost in ow 
minds. We have no clue to this other 
than our understanding of an entire pas- 
sage, unless, as we shall see, the writer 
condescends to give us a hint. When 
James Stewart says, in a recent moving 


picture, He'll be back—his things are 
still here, he heavy-stresses the word 
things: “He'll be back because of his 
things’—the things, possessions, will be 
responsible for the action expected. If 
in answer to Why didn’t you stay longer 
at camp? we say The weather was too 
bad, we heavy-stress weather. The in- 
formativeness of the stressed word is 
shown in that we frequently omit every- 


thing else: Why didn’t you stay longer 
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at camp?—The weather. How come you 


didn’t get there sooner?—Our car broke 
down, or just Our car, or Our car—it 
broke down, with two heavy stresses, 
splitting the utterance so as to make both 
items informative. We often have a 
choice. We might answer the last ques- 
tion by A tree blocked the road, stressing 
either road (‘It was the road’s fault’) or 
tree (‘It was a tree’s fault’). The gram- 
matical construction of the stressed ele- 
ment makes no difference. It may be 
noun, adjective, adverb, verb, or any- 
thing else that carries the burden of in- 
formation. In The little girl didn’t finish 
reading the story because there was a 


scary place in it, we stress the adjective, 
which is the key to the explanation. 


The recipe for reconciling the two 
functions is simple: the writer should 
make them coincide as nearly as he can 
by maneuvering the semantic heavy 
stress into the position of the mechanical 
loud stress; that is, toward the end. A 
good practice is first to read the sentence 
aloud and note the position of the heavy 
stress; then, if it is not already as close 
to the end as possible, rearrange the 
sentence. Since only one of the two 
stresses can survive, the position of the 
mechanical stress serves as a signal for 
the semantic stress; if the latter goes too 
far from the end, it is liable to be lost, 
and the reader interprets something else 
as the bearer of the semantic stress. 

Sometimes the maneuver can be ef- 
fected by interchanging two positions. 
The author who wrote The “f” turned to 
“h” which became silent in its turn meant 
to say The “f’ turned to “h” which in its 
turn became silent, stressing not turn 
but silent (not a mere question of “mis- 
placed modifiers,” for became silent and 
in its turn have equal claims on which). 
A simple inversion such as this one is 
possible only where English sentence 
order is free to do what sentence order 
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in Spanish or Czech can do as a regular 
thing: start with the known or given and 
move to the unknown or problematical, 
which accords with the scheme of stresses 
since the unknown or problematical is 
where most information lies, and our 
stress can go where we want it, at the 
end. Unfortunately, sentence order in 
English must also serve other purposes, 
those of grammatical relationships. 
There is nothing we can do with The 
men ate the fish, for the order of the 
words signals what is subject and what is 
object; or with Cover shed and Shed 
cover, where, as commands, it tells us 
what is the verb. Some arrangements 
are ruled out by our demand for symme- 
try in grammatical relationships even 
though the meaning is clear, as in Looked 
at me the squirrel. 


To circumvent the arbitrariness of 
grammar, the writer may now choose 
between parallel structures differing only 
in sentence order. He picks the one that 
allows him to get his stress at the end. 
If he defines Canada as the place where 
Canadian bacon was invented, he mis- 
cues his reader, for he wants the stress 
on bacon (and can easily put it there 
if he says it aloud), but his order sug- 
gests that it falls on invented. A paral- 
lel structure, the place where they in- 
vented Canadian bacon, avoids the trap. 
(Spanish can simply invert: the place 
where was invented Canadian bacon). 
Observe how the reader is misled by the 
following from a popular magazine: 
“Why don’t all the children come to the 
classes? For one thing, ... many... 
kids go off to camps. . . . I also found 
that children both stay away and come 
according to what friends happen to 
choose.” Unforewarned that the heavy 
stress belongs on friends, the reader 
takes what as a modifier and puts the 
stress on choose. It would have been 
better to write according to what is 
chosen by friends or what happens to be 
the choice of their friends. A part, per- 
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haps the major part, of the survival of al- 
ternating structures like those of active 
and passive voice, which seem like syn- 
tactic luxuries since The man shot the 
dog and The dog was shot by the man 
“mean the same,” is that by relieving 
sentence order of the responsibility of 
showing grammatical relationships they 
free it to carry our meaning. 

In the examples thus far, the entire 
clause within which the heavy stress 
falls may be said to “answer the ques- 
tion.” This is the country where Cana- 
dian bacon was invented or This is the 
country where they invented Canadian 
bacon both answer the question How 
may one identify this country? The 
problem is merely one of getting the 
stress in the place where it is normally 
expected to fall. 

But not only the stress may be thrown 
out of joint. The intonation may be as 
well. The reader looks for the heavy 
stress at the end. He also expects to 
find at the end, in common expository 
statements, an intonational fall. Sen- 
tences like I told him I would, with a 
rise in pitch to the heavy stress on told, 
a slide down on him and I, and an up- 
and-down intonational movement on 
would with secondary stress, are com- 
mon in everyday speech, but reading 
I told him I would aloud one almost 
automatically puts a straight fall to si- 
lence in the last word, thereby perhaps 
falsifying the writer's intent. Again it 
is up to the writer to arrange matters 
so that this nearly automatic tendency 
does not conflict with the meaning of the 
passage. 

To do so now calls for a different 
kind of shift, not one in which the in- 
ternal arrangement of clauses or phrases 
is altered, but one in which whole clauses 
or phrases are interchanged. This is 
made necessary by the contrasting func- 
tions of what we may call “conclusive 
intonation,” which falls more or less pre- 
cipitously at the end and fades into si- 
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lence, and “inconclusive intonation,” 
which rises or maintains a comparatively 
high pitch. The usual function of in- 
conclusive intonation in statements is to 
imply ‘What immediately precedes is a 
circumstance or condition hedging the 
main idea.’ If Smith says Nobody likes 
it and Jones replies Brown likes it, the 
chances are that Jones will use an incon- 
clusive intonation, 


- 
BO Wikes ib 

—implying “Your statement may be true, 
but not in this particular. (A conclu- 
sive intonation would imply straight- 
forward contradiction.) In this case, 
the main idea and the qualifier are 
divided between speakers; combined, 
they would give Nobody likes it, ex- 
cept for Brown, in the form 
Brown 

CESSES tac! 
and this, rather than the division be- 
tween speakers, is the usual thing in 
expository writing. In We next con- 
sider how to divide the amounts: un- 
fortunately it will come out uneven if 
we do it thus-and-so— 

e 
come out um wen if we doit 


s 
ibe and 5992 
—the if-clause hedges it will come out 
uneven, and would generally fail to drop 
completely on the last word, so. But the 
main idea, it will come out uneven, is 
capable of receiving the conclusive fall. 
The good writer then obliges us by ar- 
ranging his sentence as follows: if we do 
it thus-and-so, it will come out uneven; 
or, Except for Brown, nobody likes it. 
Observe that this not only achieves the 
expected fall at the end, but also re- 
turns the secondary stress to the begin- 
ning of the sentence, thereby accom- 
plishing the earlier expectation regard- 
ing mechanical stresses: more often than 
not, an inconclusive intonation tells us 
that the stresses, too, have been inverted. 
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When the writer is aware of what he is 
doing, the procedure is clearly defined 
for him: put stressed qualifiers at the 
beginning, and the answer proper at 
the end. 

Again we may have to override gram- 
matical structure in order to carry out 
the maneuver. In Conditions were bad, 
but the government was hardly to blame. 
It was the world situation, the question 
and answer, reduced to their least di- 
mensions, are: Q. Why were conditions 
bad? A. The world situation. The 
blamelessness of the government is a 
qualifier, but we are not aware of this 
until we are past the period following 
blame—too late to avoid confusion over 
whether the blamelessness is conclusive. 
A possible solution is to write but it was 
less the fault of the government than of 
the world situation; or simply to com- 
bine in a single sentence without the ap- 
parently conclusive period: but the gov- 
ernment was hardly to blame—rather the 
world situation. 

Where the qualifier is a more intimate 
part of the answer proper, the operation 
becomes more delicate. The statement 
John likes Mary answers the question 
Whom does John like?, but also implies 
an answer to the question Who likes 
Mary? If someone wanted to dispute 
the statement John likes Mary, he might 
do so in terms of either the main ques- 
tion or the implied question or both: 
John likes Jane. Jake likes Mary. The 
latter, if spoken, would have an incon- 
clusive intonation— 


J 
. Ne 
doba fam. 


Jake Ma y 

\likes’” 
—for the answer to Who likes Mary? is 
Jake, and Jake is out of position—it pre- 
cedes instead of following its qualifier 
(‘It’s Jake as far as Mary is concerned ). 
Changed to read John likes Jane; Mary's 
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boy friend is Jake, the utterance acquires 
suitably conclusive endings all around. 


I do not mean to suggest that incon- 
clusive intonations and all that goes with 
them are undesirable everywhere. In 
speech they are often helpful. Some- 
one asks What about women? What do 
they want? And what about men? We 
may reply, orally, Equality is what 
women want. Men want superiority. 
We signal our meaning with perfect 
clarity by means of an inconclusive in- 
tonation on women want, and we gain 
the advantage of exposed position, right 
at the front, for one of our two main 
answers, equality. But if we do this in 
writing, we invite misunderstanding, for 
the period after want seems to call for 
an intonational fall. A semicolon is a 
partially helpful compromise, but still 
ambiguous. 


The inconclusive intonation may be 
desirable for itself in the spoken lan- 
guage, for it is our way of showing that 
the qualifier is stressed. It is not per- 
fectly clear that women is contrastively 
stressed in Women want equality, for in 
that position it receives a certain amount 
of secondary stress anyway. Inverted to 
Equality is what women want, the stress 
is clearly specified for this context: ei- 
ther women is markedly stressed and 
there is an inconclusive ending (“As for 
what women want, it is equality’ )— 


ual 


FE lt, . Fes — 


—or there is no stress at all on what 
women want but rather a low pitch and 
a fall to silence: 


vali, 
EB iswhat w 
Want. 


(We do this when what women want is 
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felt to be repeated or merely incidental), 
But writing does not conduce to either 
interpretation: the former because the 
period militates against inconclusiveness, 
the latter because de-stressing the endin 
violates our rule about loud stress at the 
end. 

At times there is no way out. Marilyn 
Monroe says Sex is a part of nature, 
and I go along with nature. The second 
half contains an answer about nature: 
‘What I go along with. Nature, now, 
is a qualifier: “As for nature, I go along. 
But the qualifier is at the end, and the 
answer is at the beginning. The quip 
depends on the phrase go along with, 
and cannot be tampered with. Our only 
recourse is to treat the two clauses as 
independent of each other and give both 
an intonational fall. 


I summarize with a precept: Arrange 
the order, or select the structure, to: 


1. Wheel the heavy gun to the rear. 
The point of most information, what the 
sentence is designed to answer, belongs 
in the normal position of loud stress. 

2. Make periods really say what they 
seem to say, “This is the end.’ Put 
stressed qualifiers at the beginning of 
the sentence, to avoid an intonation that 
hangs in the air. 


If the apprentice writer will listen, 
both things can be done by ear. A 
loud stress can be heard, and juggled 
into position; and anyone who can tell 
high from low can detect an inconclu- 
sive intonation. Even the novice can 
see that I’m going to throw the others 
away, but I'd like to keep this one 
violates both parts of the precept. The 
heavy stress in the second clause falls 
on keep, and this one means ‘as for this 
one, a stressed qualifier, and accordingly 
receives an _ inconclusive intonation. 
Write instead but this one Id like to 
keep. 





An Argument for the Impromptu Theme 


RALPH RENWICK, JR.! 


Two familiar arguments for the use 
of impromptu themes in communication 
classes are that the instructor is present 
to help the student while he is writing, 
and that, when not receiving such help, 
the student is doing his own work. 
However, the impromptu theme can 
solve other problems as well. 

In the communication course, giving 
adequate attention to reading is difficult 
when the four skills of communication 
compete for class time. The instructor 
rarely has as many hours as he would 
like for class discussion of assigned read- 
ings and for making sure that reading 
is done thoroughly. Moreover, many 
students have become so accustomed to 
having everything explained to them 
that they often fail to utilize fully their 
potential for intellectual self-reliance. I 
have occasionally asked my _ classes 
whether’ they felt that in some of their 
courses they could pass the final examin- 
ation on the basis of the lectures alone; 
affirmative answers have been _plenti- 
ful. Students readily admit that in such 
courses it is not necessary to complete 
the reading assignments. The tendency 
of some lecturers to feel obligated to 
“cover” text assignments does not en- 
courage careful reading. 

With due respect to the occasional ap- 
propriateness of rapid reading or skim- 
ming, reading assignments in a commun- 
ication course should aim at a very dif- 
ferent objective. The student should 
learn to read slowly and thoughtfully; 
he should assume that full comprehen- 
sion may require some rereading, and 
he should weigh the opinions being ex- 
pressed, always asking what significance 
and validity they have for him. 


The impromptu theme is one of the 
best means of encouraging such read- 


1Michigan State University 


ing. A week or so in advance, the in- 
structor gives his class a reading as- 
signment and a sizable number of essay 
questions or topics, several of which are 
to be copied on the blackboard the day 
the theme will be written. He asks his 
students to do the readings outside of 
class, to study the material thoroughly, 
to develop opinions on each selection, 
and to be prepared to write on any of the 
questions. He may also plan to devote 
some class time before the day of the 
writing laboratory to a discussion of the 
reading and clarification of the topics, 
but he should leave the bulk of analysis 
and evaluation of the readings for his 
students to complete individually. The 
following questions, which I have used 
in communication classes, are typical (I 
have added a short description of the 
essay to which each question refers ) : 
1. Alfred Mirsky, “Rats and Men.’2 Hu- 
mane treatment makes laboratory rats 


more gentle; perhaps “gentling” can 
improve human beings. 

Question: Have you encountered 
“oentling” in any phase of your educa- 
tion? 

. H. A. Overstreet, “One Problem? One 
Solution?” The dangers of attribut- 
ing complex social and personal prob- 
lems to one cause, and of relying on 
one solution. 


Topic: Discuss some problem which 
you think is not being approached in 
the way Overstreet suggests. 

. Richard S. Neuberger, “I Run for 
Office.” How audience reactions make 
politicians evasive. 


Question: Do you think Neuberger 
gives a fair description of politicians? 

. David Lilienthal, “Can Atomic Energy 
be Controlled?” How, in 1946, the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission developed a proposal for con- 
trol of atomic energy. 


2Readings mentioned here are in William G. 
Leary and James S. Smith, Think Before You 
Write (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951). 
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Topic: Compare the proposal pre- 
sented by Lilienthal’s group with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s plan for pooling 
atomic resources. 
Such topics promote thorough reading 
and independent thought; the study ex- 
perience is as important as the practice 
in writing. 

At the beginning of the writing per- 
iod the instructor writes three or four 
of the assigned topics on the board, and 
asks his students to make a definite 
point in their essays, to show the rela- 
tionship of the reading to their own 
opinions, to furnish examples from their 
own experiences, and to minimize both 
quotations and summarizing. Students 
are urged to express their own ideas, and 
to feel free to disagree with what they 
have read. Use of tlie text and a dic- 
tionary is permitted during the writing 


period. 


In my classes this procedure has 
brought very satisfactory results. Stu- 


dents show that they have related to 
their own experience the ideas in the 
essays they are discussing, and that read- 
ing has been a stimulating activity for 
them. The following theme is an en- 
couraging example: 


Question: Have you _ encountered 
“gentling” in any phase of your educa- 
tion? 

Mirsky’s article showed that the poten- 
tialities of a rat reached a very high level 
with good care and much “gentling.” Mir- 
sky used the example of the rats as an 
analogy to suggest what levels Man’s po- 
tentials can reach with proper handling and 
incentive. 


I believe that this same psychology is 
being used in education. A specific example 
from my own college career is shown in 
the difference between two of my physical 
education instructors. One had been in the 
Service and had become so used to barking 
orders at WACs under her that this has 
carried over into her treatment of her stu- 
dents. She does not say “Hello” to her 
girls at the beginning of class, and when 
demonstrating or explaining something she 
will not use a civil tone of voice. In con- 


trast to this teacher, another instructor in 
the same course was always very sweet and 
seemed to remind me of a helpful big sister, 
My own reaction and that of other girls 
from the two classes prove Mirsky’s point, 
We were very eager to do our best in the 
second class simply because we enjoyed the 
teacher and tried harder to cooperate with 
her and to accomplish more. All the enjoy- 
ment was taken from the first class because 
of the strained relations between the in- 
structor and the students. 


Another good example is very obvious in 
my music lessons. Whenever I do not have 
my lesson prepared my teacher simply tells 
me not to worry about it as he realizes how 
busy I am. I feel twice as bad going to 
music unprepared knowing my teacher’s out- 
look on the situation than I would going to 
face a teacher who would rant and rave 
whenever I was unprepared. 


An example everyone is familiar with is 
in handling children. If the parents ask 
nicely and explain how to do a household 
task they will get a much better job done 
than if they simply order the child to do it. 


Many more illustrations could be cited to 
support Mirsky’s idea. Gentling works very 
effectively in our education and upbringing. 

After using impromptu themes for a 
term in three communication skills sec- 
tions, I asked my students to express 
their opinions frankly and anonymously 
on the merits or defects of this kind of 
assignment. A few made no comment, 
a few expressed mixed reactions, and 
some were critical. However, in one 
section, ten out of twenty-four approved 
of this technique, in the second, nine out 
of nineteen, and in the third, eighteen 
out of twenty-five. 


The thirteen students who criticized 
the assignments referred most often to 
the time limitation. One student wrote: 

I would rather not write themes in class 
all the time because sometimes it’s easier 
to write when you have more time to think 
about the material. 

A second repeated complaint focused 
on the topics: 

The assignments were of little interest 


to me. I had no real opinion on the ques- 
tions, and so could not do my best work. 
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Favorable reactions were more varied 
in content. Some students liked this 
rocedure because writing themes in 
class took less of their time than they 
would have spent writing a theme out- 
side of class. Eight students said that 
they wanted to learn to write under pres- 
sure; one felt that the impromptu writ- 
ing assignments afforded preparation 
for writing on essay questions later in 
college. The most frequent favorable 
comment was that more careful reading 
was required to fulfill the assignments, 
and some of the students said that their 
thinking had been stimulated. A few 
thought this kind of assignment helped 
them to improve their writing. One stu- 
dent wrote: 

I thought at first it was unfair, but after 
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writing a couple I could see that it was 
doing me a lot of good and I took great 
interest in reading and writing. It has 
given me great confidence in my writing 
ability. 

In my opinion, however, the greatest 
advantage of the impromptu theme is 
that, when based on reading assigned 
in advance, it helps the student develop 
his opinions. In a communication course 
he must spend some of his reading time 
working in his speech text and his writ- 
ing manual; all too little time remains 
for readings which enable him to broad- 
en his outlook on college life, on the 
process of writing, on the development 
of language, on the mass media of com- 
munication, and on critical thinking. 
The impromptu theme can greatly en- 
rich his study of communication. 


Teaching Group Conference at the Air Force 
Academy 


CoLoNEL PETER R. Moopy! 


A. General 

The effective Air Force officer must be 
a good participator and a good leader in 
discussion and in conference. From the 
time he joins his first unit until his re- 
tirement, he is a member of a committee, 
a staff, or some other planning agency 
which is involved in solving a particular 
problem. The subjects of these con- 
ferences may range from the determina- 
tion of best landing patterns at a par- 
ticular airfield, to a decision on materiel 
priority, or to a question of military poli- 
cy on a national or even international 
level. Inevitably the officer will become 
not merely a participator but a confer- 
ence leader, and, if his group’s decisions 
are to be the best, he must know and be 
able to use the discussion skills needed 
in group conference. 

Recognizing the importance of this 
skill to Air Force officers, the Depart- 


1United States Air Force Academy 


ment of English last year devoted four- 
teen hours of the Freshman English 
course to training in group conference. 
These lessons were included in the regu- 
lar speech program and followed im- 
mediately a block of instruction on public 
speaking during which each cadet had 
given three short speeches in the class- 
room. The basic text used for the group 
conference instruction itself was the Air 
Force manual, Conference Leadership,? 
a copy of which was issued to each cadet. 


First of all, we believed it necessary 
to explain to cadets the difference be- 
tween the two general types of discus- 
sion, “directed discussion” and “group 
conference.” Our explanation was as 
follows: 


In a “directed discussion” the group dis- 
cussion leader guides the group discussion 


2Department of the Air Force, AF Manual 
50-8, Conference Leadership, Washington, 1951. 
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to a pre-determined solution of the prob- 
lem discussed, i. e., to the correct answer. 


In a conference, group members pool their 
knowledge and experience in order to ar- 
rive at the solution of a problem to which 
no answer has been previously determined.® 

This simple distinction was made in an 
opening formal lecture which explained 
to the cadets the skills they would be 
required to practice in actual confer- 
ences later in the course. This hour 
also emphasized the importance of the 
conference leader and identified for the 
cadet positive and negative roles which 
conferees might assume. For instance, 
“The Initiator,” “The Encourager,” “The 
Standard-Setter,” etc. were labelled as 
positive group roles; “The Blocker,” “The 
Playboy,” “The Self-Confessor,” etc. were 
shown as negative personal roles to be 
avoided. 


A second introductory hour was de- 
voted to a practice group conference 
in the classroom. About thirty minutes 
of the hour was devoted to the confer- 
ence itself; the remainder of the period 
was spent in critique, evaluation, and 
instruction on how to prepare an agenda. 
In each of the remaining twelve lessons 
a cadet conference took place, followed 
by a critique. Since no English section 
had more than twelve cadets, and since 
one half of the section participated in 
a conference each class hour, each cadet 
led one conference, participated as a 
member of five group conferences, and 
observed and evaluated six other con- 
ferences. In some sections that had 
fewer than twelve cadets, either the 
weak cadet conference leader was given 
another chance to lead or the instructor 
himself became the leader of a model 
conference. 


B. Assignment Procedures 
Two periods before the one during 
which his group was to hold a confer- 


3Captain Walter. E. Weese, Lesson Plan, 
“Learning Through Group Discussion,” De- 
partment of English, USAF Academy, 26 Feb- 
ruary, 1957. 
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ence, the cadet conference leader re- 
ceived from his instructor a list of five 
or six topics suggested by readings as. 
signed to all cadets. The conference 
leader's job then was to choose a topic 
and make out an agenda for his group 
from these topics. For example, from 
the five topics suggested by C. E. Ayres’ 
“Society in the Light of Reason,” the 
cadet might choose: “Can a militar 
organization operate on regulations dic- 
tated by scientific facts? Or, more broad- 
ly, can human factors be eliminated in 
any large-scale endeavor?” From this 
general question, the conference leader 
drew up an agenda, outlining his ap- 
proach to the problem and the specific 
points his group would discuss. At the 
next meeting, he presented his agenda 
to the instructor for approval. When 
this agenda was approved, the confer- 
ence leader gave each member of his 
group a copy, notifying them that this 
agenda would be discussed at the next 
class meeting. 


C. Classroom Techniques 

At conference time, participators. ar- 
ranged their desks and chairs in a circle 
in the center of the room, making sure 
that each conferee could see his fellows. 
The other cadets, observers, were issued 
either a “Conference Leader Evaluation 
Form” or a “Conference Member Analy- 
sis Form,” and each observer was as- 
signed the responsibility of observing 
and critiquing not only the conference 
itself but a particular conferee. After 
the half-hour conference, oral critiques 
of the conference in general, of the con- 
ference leader, and of particular con- 
ferees were given by the observer-cadets 


4Assigned readings were taken from Cleanth 
Brooks, John Thibaut Purser, and Robert 
Penn Warren, An Approach to Literature, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts Ine., New York, 1952; 
and Harrison Hayford and Howard P. Vincent, 
Reader and Writer, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1954. 


5In addition to these evaluation forms, the 
Department also devised a “Conference Parti- 
cipation Form.” 
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and by the instructor. Evaluation forms 
were completed and given either to the 
instructor or to the cadet being evalu- 
ated. 


D. Performance 


Naturally, those cadets who held the 
first conferences were at a disadvantage, 
not only because they were the guinea 
pigs for this new instruction but, more 
important, because they did not have the 
benefit of correction and critique which 
later participators profited by. As more 
conferences and more critiques were 
held, the general level of performance 
rose until about the seventh lesson and 
then remained there or dropped off 
slightly. An example of the performance 
level reached at the seventh lesson may 
be ascertained by reading the following 
segments of a conference suggested by 
a reading of Matthew Arnold’s “Culture 
and Anarchy.” 


Leader: Our topic for today is “Arnold 
condemns Victorian faith in machinery.” Is 
his condemnation in any way applicable to 
our time? We are going to try and find 
similarities between Arnold’s time, the Vic- 
torian era, and our time, today. .. . Is what 
was bad in Arnold’s time good in our time, 
or is it bad in our time? Let’s try and 
pinpoint what Arnold did condemn. It is 
said that he condemned faith in machinery. 
What does he mean by faith in machinery ? 


Ist Cadet: I believe that he is thinking 
about the way that people depended on ma- 
chinery. They depended upon machinery at 
that time in England because people took 
all their terms of wealth by how much 
machinery a man had or what he owned, and 
I think they were disregarding culture. I 
believe that just having faith in all these 
things like machinery, coal, and resources, 
is the thing that he is condemning. 


2d Cadet: I believe he brought out the 
point that it was not the machinery but 
what it was used for; and then he went into 
the point that it was not the amount of 
wealth that a certain person had but the 
way in which he used that wealth. 


3d Cadet: I think when he talks about 
machinery it’s not only the physical things 
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of life, the everyday things, but he also 
mentions religion, too. I think he’s get- 
ting at the idea of being dogmatic about 
something, doing it because your father 
did it and because everybody else believes 
it. It is a sign of success to be a member of 
a certain religion or to have a lot of wealth 
or have a lot of land. He keeps saying that 
most people think these are the important 
things, whereas the true value in life and 
so on is what he calls the “sweetness and 
light” here. That would be my interpreta- 
tion of his condemnation of the faith in 
machinery. 


4th Cadet: I agree with you readily on 
that, Bill, but don’t you think that possibly 
what he meant by machinery is not just the 
mechanical or the mechanized products of 
industry or something like that but it’s 
more of the organization, let us say, of 
religion and the personal life of each per- 
son? 


3d Cadet: I agree definitely. What I meant 
to get at was the idea of a specific social 
order which has been handed down and 
the idea that we must conform to these 
specific things and any—not exactly indi- 
vidualism—but any worship. .. . He wants 
a spiritual purity. 


2d Cadet: Bill, I agree with you there. 
I think you hit the nail on the head when 
you said everything, because you know 
throughout the whole essay he was hitting 
on the point of perfection and not outward 
perfection of steam engines and technical 
developments but inward perfections, things 
of the spirit and the mind in culture. It’s 
not faith in these outward things like the 
amount of money a man has or the amount 
of wealth or material possessions a man 
has; I believe he is condemning that and 
saying that we should strive for an inward 
perfection instead of just keeping up with 
our neighbors. 


Leader: All right, gentlemen. I think 
we agree fairly well then that it is not only 
the material things, the machinery itself 
that will stamp out an iron bar, but it is 
also the immaterial things. Those abstract 
parts of culture are things which we are 
striving for. It is the organization of striv- 
ing for these particular things that Arnold 
condemns as faith in machinery. Now, 
can we draw a parallel between these things 
which occurred in Arnold’s time to things 
which occur now? How about this, Bill? 
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As the reader may have already 
guessed, some conferences failed because 
conferees never arrived at a proper def- 
inition of terms. Others were not suc- 
cessful because the problem itself was 
too broad and perhaps not possible of 
solution. This was particularly true 
when topics chosen by the instructors 
were too general and conference leaders 
did not present a precise agenda. In 
some cases, the assigned readings were 
at fault in that their subjects were too 
abstract or even beyond the freshman 
discussion level. However, when topics 
and agenda were clear, interesting, and 
presented a solvable problem, perform- 
ance was in general satisfactory and 
often excellent. 


E. Grading 

Instructors adopted a novel system of 
grading which was explained to cadets 
at the beginning of the course. Essen- 
tially all participants in a conference got 
the same grade, with the conference 


leader's grade being weighted three 


times that of the regular conference 


members. However, instructors did 
deviate from this general rule by giving 
a higher (than the group) mark to a 
particularly good participant or a lower 
mark to an unhelpful or poor member 
of the conference. 


F. Student Comments 

Generally, cadets liked this block of 
instruction and recognized its value. 
Their evaluations were frank and help- 
ful. Sample critiques of the course were 
as follows: 

1. The experience of conference speaking 
has proven valuable already in other class- 
rooms and in daily life. 

I do have one criticism, and that is on the 
length of the conference block of instruction. 
I feel it is much too long and might be cut 
in half without detracting any substantial 
benefits from it. 

Confidence in speaking, thinking when 
speaking, a sense of organization, and meth- 
ods of leading men with word techniques 
are specific benefits that I have observed 
coming from this instruction. 
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2. I thought this block of instruction, 
along with the speech course, was the one 
of most practical value I have received in 
English 101. 

However, I believe they would be more 
effective if the majority of the topics were 
chosen by cadets. This way, the discussion 
would revolve around subjects that would 
arouse more interest and participation. 

Some of the essays from the texts were 
a little too abstract, and though they were 
thought-provoking, they didn’t offer too 
much ground for extensional discussion. 


3. I think the section on conferences was 
a very valuable part of our course. It helped 
me to learn how to take an active part in 
discussions and gave me good ideas on how 
solutions to many problems can be reached, 


I think the topics as a whole were very 
good. However, I think they should lean 
more toward problem-solving or to staff 
study exercises. 


4. I think that the conferences were very 
good training. We learned to cooperate 
and tolerate other people’s ideas better. 
When a cadet disagreed with the rest of 
the group, he learned to keep an open mind 
and either compromise with or accept other 
people’s ideas. I learned at the conferences 
that six heads are better than one for 
solving a problem. I believe that every- 
one should get a chance to lead a group as 
was done this year and I think that group 
conferences should be continued as a 4th 
Class English subject. Being a conference 
member carries the responsibility of speak- 
ing up and not being a bashful, silent Sam. 
This conference block helps those cadets who 
are inclined to sit back and let somebody 
else do the work. 


5. I didn’t talk too much at the beginning 
of the conference series. During my last 
conference I talked constantly, not because 
I felt I had to but because I wanted to. 
Some of the conferences were very inter- 
esting, especially the one concerning Fourth 
Class Summer, but some of the topics should 
be revised or cut out completely. One 
specific case is that which began “Do you 
agree or disagree ...”. Everyone agrees, 
the problem’s solved, the conference is 
ended, and everyone gets a bad grade. 
Hypothetical, but possible. The criticisms 
of the conference by the remainder of the 
class was very good. It got them to pay 
close attention to the conference and no- 
tice mistakes made by conferees. By doing 
so they improved their tactics as well as 
those of the rest of the class. 
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G. Conclusion 


From our first experience in teaching 
this course, we in the Department of 
English believe that the course should 
not be as long as fourteen hours; nor is 
it absolutely necessary that each cadet 
lead a conference. Perhaps a_ better 
course would use the introductory lec- 
ture, another opening period in which 
the instructor leads a model conference, 
and then a series of six or seven lessons 
in which all conferences are given sole- 
ly by cadets. We believe that this time 
is sufficient for students to learn, recog- 
nize, and practice the discussion skills 
needed in group conference. 


NSSC 


The National Society for the Study of 
Communication held meetings in Boston, 
August 26-29, at the Statler Hotel as 
part of the 1957 Speech Association of 
America Convention. 

Besides holding six communication 
meetings, two business sessions, a dinner 
meeting, and a National Council Con- 
ference, NSSC cooperated with SAA in 
sponsoring general sessions. In addi- 
tion, a number of NSSC members took 
part in SAA “Interest Group” meetings 
as chairmen and as participants. 


The NSSC meeting on “Problems in 
Intercultural Communication” was under 
the chairmanship of Alexander Gode, 
Science Service, with discussion by mem- 
bers of the Committee on Intercultural 
Communication of NSSC. 


Michael D’Asaro, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, was chairman of 
the program on “Communication Dis- 
orders.” Speakers and their topics were: 
Robert Albright, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, “The Role of Linguistics 
in Speech and Hearing Therapy;” Mrs. 
Ruth Huestis, Westbrook Junior Col- 
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Perhaps even more important, we re- 
alize more than ever before that topics 
for the conferences must be carefully 
chosen. Interesting problems chosen 
from the students’ own lives as well as 
provoking topics suggested by readings 
need be proposed. Subjects should not 
be abstract and should be capable of 
some solution in about a half-hour’s dis- 
cussion. 

Finally, we are convinced that we 
should continue this instruction in future 
years, and we believe that any Freshman 
English course, in which time and class- 
size would permit inclusion of such a 
unit, will find this teaching of group con- 
ference both interesting and valuable. 


NEWS 


lege, Portland, Maine, “Communication 
Problems of Prospective Teachers;” Mir- 
iam Reinhart, State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, “Preven- 
tion of Communication Disorders in 
School Age Children and Adults;” and 
Mrs. Gertrude L. Wyatt, Smith Col- 
lege, “Prevention of Communication Dis- 
orders in Pre-School Children.” 


Harold P. Zelko, Pennsylvania State 
University, headed the program on “Cur- 
rent Practices and Methods in Business 
and Industrial Speech and Communica- 
tion Training.” Participants were: David 
C. Phillips, University of Connecticut, 
Milton J. Wiksell, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, George L. Hinds, Wayne State 
University, and James Barron, General 
Electric Company. 


The “What Do We Know about Lis- 
tening?” program was under the chair- 
manship of E. J. J. Kramar, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. Participants and 
topics were: “What Do We Know about 
Listening?”, Ralph J. Nichols, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; “What De We Know 
about the Teaching of Listening?”, Sam 
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Gruker, Brooklyn College; “Listening in 
Communication Skills,” Joseph Mersand, 
Jamaica High School, New York, and 
“Communication in Industry,” C.J. 
Dover, General Electric Company. 


Gordon Sabine of Michigan State Uni- 
versity headed the program on “Respon- 
sibility and Communication through 
Mass Media.” Following are names of 
participants and their topics: Kenneth 
Adler, University of Chicago, “Mass 
Media Responsibility to the Political 
Elite;” Paul Wagner, The Ohio State 
University, “The Man Behind the Mes- 
sage;” and Hideya Kumata, Michigan 
State University, “Michigan Newspaper 
Men and Responsibility.” 

“The Field Theory of Communica- 
tion” meeting was jointly sponsored by 
SAA and NSSC under the chairmanship 
of Elwood Murray, University of Den- 
ver. Bess Sondel, University of Chicago, 
spoke on “Explication of the Field The- 
ory of Communication.” Creative Cri- 
tics of the program were: William V. 
Haney, DePaul University, Richard Hen- 
dricks, University of Maryland; Russell 
L. Jenkins, Michigan State University; 
and Robert M. Cavanaugh, DuPont 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Action taken at business meetings in- 
cluded consideration of annual reports 
and the following changes in the Na- 
tional Council: First Vice-President, 
Francis A. Cartier, Air University, Max- 
well Air Force Base, Alabama; Second 


Vice-President, William A. Conboy, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Members at Large, 
C. J. Dover, General Electric Company; 
and Carl L. Wilson, South Dakota State 
College. The incoming president is 
Donald E. Bird, Stephens College. 


NSSC voted to hold its annual busi- 
ness meetings in the future at its annual 
Summer Conference. Increased empha- 
sis will be given to the programs of 
these conferences. The place and time 
for the 1958 Summer Conference of 
NSSC will be announced later by the 
Executive Committee. 


CCCC members interested in obtain- 
ing a copy of an extensive bibliography 
on listening may secure one by writing 
to Ralph G. Nichols, University of Min- 
nesota. Persons who desire information 
on improving communication by mail 
may secure a copy of the Report on 
Communication Methodologies by writ- 
ing to Seth Fessenden, Research Consul- 
tant, Toast Masters International, Santa 
Ana, California. 


Back issues of The Journal of Com- 
munication may be secured for a dollar 
each from the business manager, Lt. 
John B. Haney, Box 2095, University 
Station, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


C. Merton Babcock, Journal editor, 
Michigan State University, solicits care- 
fully reported research studies in all 
areas of communication. 


ANNE McGurk 
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The Student, the Subject, and the Source 


RicHARD Brappock! 


Whether it is a term paper in a litera- 
ture course or that old stand-by, the 
research paper for a composition as- 
signment, the instructor picks it up gin- 
gerly. Is it real? Or is it fake—a re- 
hash of sources, devoid of the student’s 
contribution except for his efforts with 
scissors and glue? The instructor readi- 
ly identifies the cut-and-paste offerings 
with sudden shifts of vocabulary and 
style, or the assembled monstrosity with 
neither unity of idea nor transition be- 
tween major joints. But he is often 
puzzled by “the borderline case”—the 
better than average paper of the average 
student, the unbelievably superior paper 
of the excellent student, or the mishmash 
of the heretofore reliable though pedes- 
trian girl with the glasses who sits in the 
front row center. 


On one hand, the instructor values 


stimulating the student by having him 
read diverse sources, evaluate the mater- 
ial, incorporate his new insights with 
his own ideas, and organize the whole 
into a coherent statement of a significant 


idea. On the other hand, the instructor 
finds repellent the realization that he 
may accept the spurious as genuine or— 
even worse—write “plagiarized” in red 
pencil over the face of the honest but 
unusual effort. No wonder, then, that 
some instructors forego the values to 
avoid the pitfalls. 


But perhaps the situation is worse for 
the student than for the instructor. The 
wise judge may sit uneasily at the bench, 
but think of the accused as he faces the 
bar. The accused is afraid to speak for 
fear an offhand remark will drop him 
into the hands of the prosecutor. The 
student is often afraid to write for fear 
he will be wrong and bring down the 
red pencil which has hovered over his 
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words. He can find safety by retreating 
into a source; and if the instructor can- 
not discern which is source and which 
is student, perhaps the student does 
not want to discern. In short, the as- 
signment of a research paper may force 
the insecure student into submitting 
words which, he thinks, are unassailable 
—the words of his sources. 


The student in a quandary has ready- 
made help at hand; the research paper 
gains the attention of a chapter in every 
freshman composition or communication 
text, of a pamphlet from every publish- 
ing house. These printed aids can be 
very helpful, especially with some mat- 
ters which, when presented orally in 
class, cause confusion and consume much 
time. They often are especially helpful 
with techniques of finding standard 
source material, using notecards, and 
presenting footnotes and bibliographies. 
Sometimes, indeed, these printed aids are 
so explicit and detailed with these as- 
pects of the source paper that the stu- 
dent comes to feel they are of greatest 
importance, despite advice to the con- 
trary at the beginning of the chapter or 
pamphlet. 

Two other aspects tend to be slighted 
in these printed aids, however, and this 
article offers suggestions designed to 
supplement the printed aids in both re- 
spects. One involves the student’s ap- 
proach to his subject; the other, the 
student’s approach to his sources. 


The Student and the Subject 


If the student chooses for his subject 
not so much an area of knowledge as a 
question involving an area of knowledge, 
certain familiar problems diminish. He 
can begin his study by thinking in terms 
of a question which tends to narrow the 
subject instead of a topic which spreads 
out when he gets into it. This approach 
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leads him away from areas about which 
he does not know enough to ask a good 
question and toward areas in which he 
already has a question for which he 
would like to work out an answer. Most 


important, he starts thinking in terms of © 


seeking an answer rather than in terms 
of forming a proposition to which he is 
thereafter committed; he can maintain a 
flexibility of mind as he reads and takes 
notes. 


As he uses the question approach in 
making a rough outline to guide his re- 
search and thinking, the student pro- 
motes a flexibility of mind instead of a 
rigidity. Even so simple a “research 
outline” (not writing outline) as this 
leads him to diverse sources and keeps 
his topic alive by keeping it unsettled: 

Should Iowa lower the voting age to 
eighteen ? 

I. What are the reasons of those who 

favor lowering the voting age? 

II. What are the reasons of those who 

prefer twenty-one? 

III. What stand do I take on the ques- 

tion? 


While the student reads on the topic, he 
is formulating a sympathetic presentation 
of each side of the question, evaluating 
the logic and facts supporting the rea- 
sons on each side, and noting reasons on 
one side which conflict with reasons on 
the other. 


Contrast a typical outline leading more 
to rigidity than to flexibility: 

Iowa should lower the voting age to 
eighteen. 


I. Young people who are old enough to 
fight are old enough to vote. 


II. Young people these days know more 
about what is going on than they did a 
hundred years ago when twenty-one was 
established as the age for voting. 


III. Young people deserve the voting 
privilege when they reach eighteen. 


If the student uses this outline to guide 
his reading, he finds himself seeking ma- 
terial to substantiate two rather over- 
simplified propositions. He may set 
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aside opposing views, for they would 
complicate his paper. He ends up writ- 
ing a paper which he does not fully be- 
lieve, presenting ideas in an unqualified 
way “so it won't weaken my paper.” He 
mixes his own views with views from his 
sources until he does not know which is 
which, and his conclusion turns into an 
anti-climactic summary. In the more 
flexible, question approach, the student 
can entertain all sorts of views in the 
first sections, because he is not present- 
ing them as his own. For the most part, 
he saves his own views until the final sec- 
tion, after he has objectively looked at 
conflicting views; and his conclusion be- 
comes challenging to him and interesting 
to his reader. 


The Student and the Source 


Printed aids tend to be very explicit 
and detailed in matters concerning foot- 
note format. But a student needs printed 
help handling source material in the 
text of his paper. He may get into 
trouble with plagiarism when he feels 
that he is getting all his ideas from his 
sources and that his only problem is 
when and how to footnote. More signi- 
ficantly, he often does not know where 
his source leaves off and his own contri- 
bution begins. Footnote format and 
placement of reference numerals are of 
little help to him; he needs detailed ex- 
amples of how to use in his text the 
sentences, phrases, words, and_ ideas 
from his source—how to use them with- 
out letting them use him. 

The instructor finds it ineffective to 
offer help at lectern and blackboard to a 
whole class with a problem of this kind. 
Only the exceptionally generous sits 
down with each student while he is writ- 
ing to show him how to handle source 
material in his text. Only the most 
conscientious instructor goes over the 
student’s submitted paper, comparing it 
to a few of the student’s sources and 
pointing out errors after they are com- 
mitted. But this is negative and profli- 
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gate. A convenient way to help a whole 
class handle source material before they 
start writing their papers is to discuss 
with them several sample treatments of 
a section of their own common textbook 
while the students compare the treat- 
ments to the original. The concluding 
section of this article is a series of such 
treatments written for the reading text- 
book currently used in the Communica- 
tion Skills Program at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. The approach should be 
useful with textbooks in literature as well 
as textbooks in the skills. The approach 
works best when the student realizes he 
is trying to distinguish clearly between 
what stems from him and what from his 
source. And this, in turn, becomes 
meaningful when he realizes that what 
stems from him is as important as what 
stems from his source. 


HANDLING SOURCE MATERIAL 
IN WRITING 


You should distinguish carefully three dif- 
ferent means of using source material in a 
theme, term paper, or research paper: 


1. Direct quotations (including tables, 
charts, and diagrams). 


2. Paraphrased or summarized material. 
3. Ideas and facts. 


Examples of each of these three means fol- 
low, drawn from the right-hand column of 
page 355 in Gerber’s The Writer’s Resource 
Book (revised edition). You should open 
your copy of Gerber to that page and com- 
pare the examples with the original text if 
you wish to understand how to use source 
material responsibly. Footnote reference 
numerals are given below for each example, 
but the footnotes themselves are omitted 
here since they would all be the same. 


1. If you directly quote sentences, phrases, 
or certain types of words, you should 
enclose them in quotation marks. Place 
a footnote after the closing quotation 
mark, 


Complete sentences 

Wertham wrote, “The comic book 
publishers seduce the children and 
mislead the parents. Their mass 
production is a serious danger to 
the production of good inexpensive 
children’s books.”! 


a.If the quoted material extends to 


more than three lines, single space 
and indent it, omitting the quotation 
marks. 


Extended quotation 


In 1948, Wertham thought that 
the comic book situation was grow- 
ing worse, but the evidence he cited 
was not a comparison of the situ- 
ation in 1948 to the situation in 
previous years: 

The worst sector of comic books 
is increasing and the best, if there 
is a best, is getting smaller. The 
comic book publishers seduce the 
children and mislead the parents. 
Their mass production is a serious 
danger to the production of good 
inexpensive children’s books.2 


. You may omit unnecessary words, 


phrases, or sentences from a quota- 
tion, showing the omission with three 
periods (an ellipsis) when the omis- 
sion occurs before the end of a sen- 
tence, with four periods when the 
omission includes the end of a sen- 
tence. 
Sentences with ellipses 
Wertham wrote, “My own clini- 
cal studies and those of my associ- 
ates . .. have convinced me that 
comic books represent systematic 
poisoning of the well of childhood 
spontaneity.” Moreover, he felt 
that “The worst sector of comic 
books is increasing .... "3 


. You may insert your own words into 


quoted material, putting the words in 
brackets. This is particularly help- 
ful, along with using ellipses, when 
you wish to quote several sentences 
from a source or to maintain con- 
tinuity with your own textual ma- 
terial. 
Sentences with inserted words 


Wertham’s “own clinical studies 
and those of [his] associates .. . 
convinced . . . [him] that comic 
books represent systematic poison- 
ing of the well of childhood spon- 
taneity.’’4 


. It is natural that occasionally you will 


use words or phrases which happen to 
be the same as those in a source 
merely because your paper is on the 
same subject as the source. It is 
not necessary to enclose such words 
or phrases in quotation marks. But 
if you quote words or phrases which 
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reflect the opinion or style of the 
source, you should enclose them in 
quotation marks. 


Words and phrases 


In writing about the effects of 
comic books on children, Wertham 
used such biased phraseology as 
“seduce” and “systematic poisoning 
of the well of childhood spontanei- 
ty.”5 


. If you copy a table, chart, or diagram 
from a source, place a footnote to it 
directly under the material, not at 
the bottom of the page. If you con- 
struct a table, chart, or diagram your- 
self from the facts or statistics given 
in a source, put a footnote directly 
under the material just as you would 
if the material had already been in 
that form. 


2. If you paraphrase or summarize from 


your sources, place a footnote after the 
passage in question, but do not use 
quotation marks around the material 
except around distinctive words or 
phrases like those covered above in 1, d. 
Proper paraphrase 
In 1948, Wertham wrote that 
comic books were getting worse, 
but his evidence ignored the ques- 
tion: it was an attack on comic book 
publishers, comic books, and the 
reasoning of the _ psychologists, 
sociologists, and educators who 
were on comic book advisory boards. 
His evidence did not consider comic 
books over a period of years. 


Compare the wording of the above 


paraphrase to the original. Note how 
the writer has adapted the original to 
suit his own purposes. If you find 
that one of your paraphrases is running 
almost identical to the original except 
for an occasional word or two, you 
should quote the material word for 
word as shown under Section 1 above. 
If you merely change an occasional 
word, thinking you then need not ac- 
knowledge it as a direct quotation, you 
are doing two bad things: (1) fooling 
yourself into thinking the material is 
actually your own thinking and writ- 
ing, and (2) submitting it to your in- 
structor as if it were your own. The 
following are both examples of im- 


3. 


proper paraphrase which would be con- 
sidered plagiarism even if they were 
footnoted. 
Paraphrase too close to original 
wording 
Wertham wrote that the worst 
sector of comic books was increas- 
ing and that the best was getting 
smaller. He said that comic book 
publishers seduce children and mis- 
lead parents, and that mass pro- 
duction of comic books is a serious 
danger to the production of good 
inexpensive children’s books.7 
Paraphrase submitted as the writ- 
er’s own thinking 
Something ought to be done to 
clean up the comics. The worst 
comic books are growing more nu- 
merous and the best, if there are 
any, are dwindling in number. 
Comic book publishers seduce the 
children and mislead the parents. 
Their mass production threatens the 
production of good, inexpensive 
children’s books.8 I wish someone 
would clean up the comics before 
my children come along to get their 
minds warped by this printed poi- 
son. 


If you draw ideas or facts from your 
source, place a footnote after the sen- 
tence in which they occur, but do not 
use quotation marks around the ma- 
terial if it is not quoted word for word. 


Ideas 


Some persons who attack comic 
books refer to example after ex- 
ample of juvenile delinquents who 
have committed crimes which seem 
constructed from details of comic 
book stories.9 These attackers over- 
look two important points: (1) 
Practically all youngsters read 
comic books, not merely delin- 
quents, and (2) probably many of 
these crimes would have been com- 
mitted even. though the delinquents 
had not read the comic books. Let 
us look further into each of these 
points in the following paragraphs. 
Facts 

Wertham evidently is interested 


in the evils of alcohol as well as 
the evils of comic books.1° 





Perspective on Plagiarism 


Bertua M. Kun! 


This term I noted in looking over a 
student’s research paper that the lan- 
guage seemed not his own. The style 
included careful transitions and com- 
plex sentence rhythms. As a beginning 
teacher, I probably would have accused 
this student of plagiarism and refused 
to take his paper, but experience has 
shown me that the majority of students 
do not cheat. They dislike criticism, and 
to have the rest of the class know that 
they failed because of cheating would 
be as hard to endure as to be shunned 
socially. 

Because I know this from observation, 
I merely told the student that he was 
not taking good notes from his sources: 
instead of summarizing the material, he 
was copying. Thus, the paper was not 
truly his own but a splicing together 
of statements from other authors with 
little more than an and or but to hold 
them together. I asked to see the stu- 
dent’s note cards which revealed the 
complex sentence structure of the au- 
thors of the articles the student had read. 
I showed him that instead he should 
have taken notes in simple sentences or 
in outline form or as mere lists of statis- 
tics or facts about his subject. 

The student did not resent this criti- 
cism, for at the next class meeting he 
showed his revisions tending to simplify 
the sentence structure to his own level. 
He was not capable of keeping up the 
style borrowed from his sources as he 
showed later in the paper when he began 
to give information on the subject drawn 
from his own observation instead of 
from books. His own style seemed la- 
boriously simple in contrast. This I had 
pointed out to him when I first noted his 
borrowings. 

Since the constructive manner of criti- 
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cism won his cooperation, the student 
learned a lesson about note taking. When 
questioned on his method he revealed 
that he had not understood that notes 
should be summarized or outlined. He 
failed to see the purpose of work in 
class on the précis and summary. Per- 
haps he was absent or failed to pay 
close attention. 


The introduction to the library and 
the research method have many details 
that must be observed carefully, each 
reference, for example, requiring close 
attention in copying facts of publica- 
tion, punctuation, and even titles and 
author’s names. Some students have not 
been accustomed to accuracy in copying 
material or reports. They have not 
learned to write carefully erlough to 
avoid mechanical errors, even after sev- 
eral revisions. They do not read closely, 
skipping many necessary details in in- 
struction about the conventional form 
of a library paper. They must, however, 
maintain a minimum of accuracy to pass 
the course, and therefore they will usu- 
ally follow suggestions faithfully in mak- 
ing corrections or needed revisions. 


The incident with the student already 
mentioned reminded the instructor of 
many problems with former students 
over the years: students who had accept- 
ed failure sullenly but silently; others 
who had insisted wrathfully that the 
scholarly sentences were really their own 
work, even when the original was laid 
alongside so that they could see the 
likeness. Pride of this sort seems more 
characteristic of the poor student than 
of the better student, who can be rea- 
soned with. The poor student has been 
accused of poor work so often and seems 
so helpless when criticized that he de- 
nies the obvious. Also, lifting phrases 
from a library source seems hard to 
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avoid even for some graduate students, 
who remembering unconsciously the 
language of the original, especially no- 
ticeable phrases, sometimes pass off the 
language as their own. Instructors read- 
ing the paper may sense a vague famil- 
iarity but not identify it as plagiarism. 
Too numerous examples of plagiarism in 
a paper, however, usually arouse the in- 
structor’s suspicion. By recognizing the 
student's problem and showing him how 
to solve it before accusing him of willful 
plagiarism, the teacher can reduce the 
tension of these painful experiences, both 
for the student and himself. 


The student, mentioned earlier, writing 
about fish hatcheries, had stated in his 
first progress report that he intended to 
go into the business by building a fish 
hatchery of his own. His purpose, then, 
was to get the information for his own 
use as well as to write a paper for a 
grade. He might seem to be trying to 
get by with as little work as possible if 
one looked only at his sentences, but 
the amount of his research and his en- 
thusiasm revealed a serious purpose, not 
a mere juggling of material to meet a 
class requirement. As a former service 
man, he was older than the rest of the 
students and thus less likely to cheat be- 
cause others did. 


When a student cheats by handing in 
some other student’s research theme as 
his own, however, detecting the dishon- 
esty is not so easy. Yet the student whom 
I failed for handing in someone else’s 
paper had aroused my suspicion in ear- 
lier papers which suggested plagiarism. 
He was a good student but not capable 
of writing the kind of sentences some- 
times found in his themes. Speaking 
about him to another instructor and 
mentioning the name of his research 
paper, I was reminded that one of the 
model papers presented to new instruc- 
tors had that title. On comparing this 
paper with that of the student whom I 


suspected, I found it identical. To prove 
this to the student I underlined in red 
his sentences corresponding to those of 
his model. No additions had been made, 
I found the name of the writer of the 
model paper to be the same as his own 
and that the writer was his sister. With 
this positive evidence I failed him in 
the course. I would not fail a student 
for plagiarism for less than such positive 
evidence. 


In thinking about plagiarism, unpleas- 
ant memories remind this instructor of 
the loss in dignity of the individual— 
both student and instructor—the one ac- 
cused of wrongdoing and presented with 
the evidence, the other conscious of his 
obligation to do his duty for the sake 
of the other students in his class. In 
thinking about the offenders the writer 
reminds the reader that students are not 
just honest or dishonest. Gradations of 
guilt show here as elsewhere, and some- 
times despite the seeming evidence, the 
student may be innocent of intentional 
plagiarism. 

The writer knows that many instruc- 
tors do not have time for individual con- 
ferences over grades, but before the in- 
structor hands out a failing grade because 
he suspects plagiarism, he should ask 
for a conference with the student to dis- 
cover what happened. These instances 
are not too numerous to make this extra 
effort impossible. If business men can 
assume the risk of accepting a bad check 
by recognizing that offenders are in the 
minority and that the handicap of re- 
fusing all checks would be greater than 
the loss resulting from the few bad ones, 
the instructor can assume that all stu- 
dents want to do their own work and 
want to satisfy the instructor’s require- 
ments. He knows that there are dishon- 
est people in English classes as in the 
business world, but that they reveal 
themselves by more than one piece of 
evidence. The instructor therefore should 
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not condemn the student for offending 
in one piece of writing nor hand out the 
failing grade as though it were a minor 
incident in the day’s work. It may have 
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influences on the student’s future and 
also unpleasant memories for the in- 
structor as he gains experience and per- 
spective. 


New Texts 


(This department appears in College Composition and Communication for the 
first time. It is planned to appear in each issue, except perhaps the panel-workshop 
issue of October. Reviews bearing initials only have been written by members of 
the Editorial Board; unsigned notices are provided by the Editor.) 


COMPOSITION, A COURSE IN 
WRITING AND RHETORIC, Richard 
M. Weaver (Henry Holt, 689 pp., $5.75). 

Mr. Weaver's book is at once affirma- 
tive and conservative, even classical, 
qualities not surprising in view of his 
long association with the College of the 
University of Chicago. The text con- 
sists of three sections: a rhetoric (about 
300 pages ), a handbook (75 pages), and 
a collection of readings (about 300 
double-column pages). 

The six rhetoric chapters (e.g., “The 
Sentence”) contain a good number of 
examples, exercises, and assignments. 
The traditional “Forms of Discourse” 
(chapter 2) are preserved——exposition, 
description, narrative, and argumenta- 
tion. The last is, however, given a 
sixty-page treatment, “including discus- 
sion of the now almost totally neglected 
‘topics’ of persuasion.” As part of in- 
vention, the topics provide “a scheme for 
finding relevant things to say” about 
a subject; the general emphasis on ar- 
gument strengthens students in a re- 
sponsibility of citizenship — competence 
in logic and evidence. There is also a 
brief chapter on the research paper. 

The “Concise Handbook” is conserva- 
tive but responds, especially in defini- 
tions, to the evidence of structural lin- 
guistics. There is no correction chart. 

The prose readings, arranged by forms 
and methods, are well diversified in their 
subject matter and somewhat in their 
age. Jonathan Swift (“Sleeping in 


Church”), Arnold (“Literature and Sci- 
ence”) and Newman (“Knowledge Its 
Own End”) are represented, though 
nearly all of the rest is twentieth-century 
writing. 

Deploring the “negative approach” of 
“too many current texts” Weaver tries to 
focus student attention upon “what can 
be done.” 

R.E.T. 

STORY, POEM, ESSAY: A UNIVER- 
SITY READER, ed. Benjamin B. Hoover 
and Donald S. Taylor (Holt, 622 pp., 
$4.85). 

The compilers of this excellent collec- 
tion have stuck throughout to their con- 
viction that students of English should 
be given to read only what is marked 
by high literary quality and that they 
should be allowed to read without the 
dubious benefit of elaborate notes, “study 
aids,” leading questions, or solemn ex- 
egesis in the Brooks and Warren manner. 
The result is a remarkably fresh anthol- 
ogy compiled with imagination and bold- 
ness that refuses to pander to mere top- 
icality or to the “student's level.” Some 
old chestnuts have been included when 
they seemed inevitable, but otherwise 
the choices for a textbook of this kind 
are refreshingly new: “Death in the 
Woods” is here, but so also are stories, 
and good ones, by Turgenev, Hardy, and 
Sholom Aleichem; “Dover Beach” and 
a Shakespearean sonnet or two, yes, but 
also some rare poems by Spenser, Sid- 
ney, Cowper, Walter Scott, and Whit- 
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man, and poems by such rare poets as 
Ebenezer Elliott and John Clare; and 
the compilers’ concept of what consti- 
tutes an essay has allowed them to in- 
clude the whole of Ecclesiastes, three 
characters by John Earle, an address by 
Lincoln, and so on, as well as essays in 
the traditional manner by Johnson, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and DeQuincey. The 
compilers, both assistant professors at 
the University of Washington, had a good 
idea and have executed it handsomely. 
For all this, may one raise a question 
that follows inevitably upon so much ex- 
cellence? Is this generous, 600-page 
volume intended for use in a course in 
Freshman English or in, say, a single- 
term introductory course in literature? 
There is no reason, probably, it could 
not be used in either, but in so saying, 
what do we not also reveal about these 
courses in the universities today? And 
what has happened to the course in com- 
position? 
Car L. ANDERSON 
Duke University 


SPEAKING EFFECTIVELY, Lee 
Norvell, R. G. Smith, and Orvin Larson 
(The Dryden Press, 326 pp., $2.90). 

The authors attempt to provide “a 
brief textbook for a one-semester in- 
troductory course . . . in the fundamen- 
tals of preparing and delivering oral 
communication: platform and informal 
speeches, formal and informal discussion, 
oral interpretation, parliamentary debate, 
and the reading of papers or reports.” 

Seven chapters, 172 pages, are de- 
voted to fundamentals: the student's ap- 
proach to the problem, patterns for 
analyzing material, the over-all plan of 
the speech, audience analysis, forms of 
support, voice and diction, and person- 
ality and bodily action. The pattern of 
organization for this material, again in 
the words of the authors, is the “natural 
order of progression from the choice 
of a topic to the appearance of the 
speaker before his audience.” 
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The basic material is followed by 
chapters on speeches for special occa- 
sions (eight types receive mention), dis- 
cussion, and oral reading. 

An appendix includes six student. 
prepared speeches for analysis. 


H.H.D. 

BUSINESS LETTERS, W. K. Smart, 
L. W. McKelvey, and R. C. Gerfen 
(Harper and Brothers, 4th. ed., 603 pp., 
$6.00). 

In this fourth edition, a well-known 
standard text has been brought up to 
date in descriptive and illustrative ma- 
terial. More space has been devoted to 
general principles governing effective 
business correspondence, to report writ- 
ing, and to exercises and problems. 

The first three chapters are general, 
discussing the attitude and tone of ef- 
fective correspondence, techniques for 
planning and writing letters, and mat- 
ters of form. 

Remaining chapters are rather thor- 
ough applications of these principles to 
particular types of business correspond- 
ence: inquiries and replies, orders and 
acknowledments, claims and adjustments, 
credit letters, collections, sales letters 
and various adaptations of sales letters, 
good will letters, and reports. 

The final section is a forty-page hand- 
book of business English. 

H.H.D. 


THE RESEARCH PAPER, J. R. Hen- 
drickson (Holt, 77 pp., $1.35) is an at- 
tractive paper manual that emphasizes 
the use of the library and the making of 
a bibliography. In “Appendix A” it has 
an extensive list of references with many 
comments from Constance W. Winchell’s 
book. Even though “Choosing Your 
Topic” gives good negative advice, it 
omits a list of suggestive subjects. “Note- 
taking” would have been more helpful 
had its examples of note cards been in- 
cluded in this chapter; they are placed 
in “Appendix B.” 

F.].W. 





AMONG THE NEW TEXTS 


PREPARING THE RESEARCH 
PAPER, R. M. Schmitz, 4th ed., (Rhine- 
hart, 74 pp., $1.00) has a fine chapter on 
“Gathering and Organizing the Mater- 
ials” that is thorough, condensed, and 
practical. Freshmen will be much en- 
couraged with its arrangement. Its se- 
lection of reference books in “The Li- 
brary and Its Uses” appears too embra- 
sive for beginners in research. They 
will also be dismayed at the drawings in 
the sample research paper, for they will 
feel inadequate to reproducing anything 
approaching this good paper. _ FJ. W. 

EMMA, Jane Austen, ed. Lionel Trill- 
ing (Houghton Mifflin, Riverside Edi- 
tions, 381 pp., $.95, paper). The text is 
that of R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 1933); 
the present editor supplies an introduc- 
tion, pp. v-xxiv, and a biographical sketch 
of two pages. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD, Thomas Hardy, ed. Richard 
L. Purdy (Houghton Mifflin, Riverside 
The 


Editions, 365 pp., $.85, paper). 
editor provides an introduction, pp. v- 
xvii, and a one-page bibliographical note. 

ADDISON AND STEELE: SELEC- 
TIONS FROM THE TATLER AND 
THE SPECTATOR, ed. Robert J. Allen 
(Rinehart Editions, xxix and 239 pp., 


$.75, paper). Introduction, chronology 
of Addison and Steele, selected biblio- 
graphy, subject index, and footnotes. 

FOUR MODERN PLAYS, no ed. 
(Rinehart Editions, 338 pp., $.95, paper). 
Hedda Gabler (Gosse and Archer trans- 
lation), Pygmalion, The Emperor Jones, 
Death of a Salesman, with no editorial 
apparatus. 

GREAT ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
ESSAYS, ed. Douglass S. Mead (Rine- 
hart Editions, revised and enlarged, 244 
pp., $.65, paper). The “number of es- 
says ... increased from thirty to thirty- 
five” with “a somewhat larger representa- 
tion of the modern era.” 

HENRY JAMES: SELECTED 
SHORT STORIES, ed. Quentin Ander- 
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son (Rinehart Editions, revised, $.95, 
paper). First edition 1950; to achieve 
better balance “A Bundle of Letters,” 
“The Death of the Lion,” dropped, “Four 
Meetings” and “An International Epi- 
sode” added, and the introduction re- 
vised to fit the new selections. Present 
contents besides two named above are 
“The Real Thing,” “The Middle Years,” 
“The Pupil,” “The Beast in the Jungle,” 
“The Birthplace,” and “The Jolly Cor- 
ner. 

WEIGH THE WORD, Charles B. 
Jennings, Nancy King, and Marjorie Ste- 
venson (Harper, 259 pp., $2.75). An 
anthology, from East Los Angeles Junior 
College, of modern writings, mostly 
prose but some verse, on aspects of 
language, for the junior college and 
freshman course. Selections are arranged 
in three groups: “Beginnings, Eccentri- 
cities, and Future Possibilities,” “Stand- 
ard Makers and Problems of Conformi- 
ty,” and “The Lighter Side.” Where the 
text is not adopted, instructors may wish 
to read certain selections to the class. 


ELEMENTS OF GOOD WRITING: 
A GUIDE FOR ADVANCED EXPOSI- 
TION, Hoover H. Jordan (Rinehart, 
English Pamphlet Series, 69 pp., $1.00). 
A concise manual of correction with a 
separate section on the research paper 
including a generous list of basic refer- 
ence works. The author is at Eastern 
Michigan College. 


A GLOSSARY OF LITERARY 
TERMS, Dan S. Norton and Peters Rush- 
ton, rev. by M. H. Abrams (Rinehart, 
English Pamphlet Series, 105 pp., $1.00). 
Complete rewriting of 1941 edition with 
addition of over one hundred terms, 
some of them older but mainly terms of 
modern criticism. Abrams’ method is 
to define a cluster of terms together, 
listing each in its proper alphabetical 
order. Definitions are objective, well 
illustrated, aimed at the undergraduate, 
and normally refer to books and articles 
for extended discussion. 
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CCCC meets March 27-29, 1958, ‘n 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. During the Executive Committee 
meeting in Minneapolis, Albert R. Kitz- 
haber of the University of Kansas, Assist- 
ant Chairman of CCCC and thus the of- 
ficial responsible for planning the gener- 
al sessions, panels, and workshops, pre- 
sented a well-advanced tentative pro- 
gram. However, because not all topics 
and participants are yet assigned, Mr. 
Kitzhaber welcomes suggestions. Here is 
the opportunity not only to call for dis- 
cussion topics you have longed to hold 
forth on but to recruit into CCCC mem- 
bership competent colleagues whom we 
have not yet heard from, especially such 
as teach in the Northeast, the Southeast, 
and the Midsouth. Too little of what 
these areas are doing and thinking about 
our common problems has been incor- 
porated into our discussions. Send the 
names of such colleagues to Mr. Kitz- 
haber and arrange to bring them with 
you to Philadelphia. 


Secretary Joseph A. Rogers’ reports of 
the CCCC meetings in Minneapolis will 
appear, it is hoped, in the February issue 
of CCC, along with the luncheon address 
of Marshall McLuhan of the University 
of Toronto. Meanwhile it is not prema- 
ture to announce the election as Asso- 
ciate Chairman of Glenn Leggett of the 
University of Washington. By constitu- 
tional succession, Robert E. Tuttle will 
succeed Francis Shoemaker as Chairman. 
Retiring Chairman Shoemaker is to be 
thanked for his quiet, firm, always cour- 
teous and even genial control. 


Richard S. Beal, Chairman of the 
CCCC Membership Committee, has laid 
plans to increase permanent membership 
in all parts of the country and to assure 
large attendance, especially of new par- 
ticipants, at the Philadelphia meetings. 
If you live east of the Mississippi you 
are urged to start in your area to talk up 


the meetings, whenever local English 
teachers gather or whenever you corres- 
pond with them. 

Secretary Rogers, who serves also as 
director of the Placement Bureau, has ar- 
ranged to increase the effectiveness of 
the Bureau by adding enough members 
to his staff to man the Placement desk 
throughout the Philadelphia meetings. 
Although the end of March is late for 
some September appointments, not all 
instructors will by that time be placed as 
they wish and not all staffs will be com- 
pleted. If you need a place or an instruc- 
tor, write to Mr. Rogers, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and state your needs. He will 
arrange an interview in Philadelphia. 
The service is free. 

Space here does not permit an ade- 
quate account of the NCTE convention 
in Minneapolis, but two items of consid- 
erable interest may be reported. Approv- 
al was secured for the choice of a site 
for the NCTE permanent headquarters 
building three blocks from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois campus. The University 
will lease the land to NCTE for one dol- 
lar a year for ninety-nine years. Less ob- 
vious advantages of the location include 
a land-cost which permits immediate 
construction of the building without a 
fund-raising campaign, the existence of 
an already-trained staff including readily 
available part-time student help—on a 
lower pay-scale than prevails in Chicago, 
New York, or Washington, and adequate 
parking space for staff and visitors. Ur- 
bana-Champaign survived a_ two-year 
sifting of fifteen locations which were fi- 
nally narrowed to four: Chicago, Cleve- 
Jand, Evanston, and Urbana-Champaign. 
Longest study among these choices was 
given to Chicago as central, the tradi- 
tional location of NCTE, and near to a 
number of colleges and universities. The 
University of Chicago expressed willing- 
ness to lease land for a building, but 
NCTE would have to buy an expensive 
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parking lot. Cost of land and the second- 
ary advantages mentioned above in the 
end decided the choice. 

Potentially almost as significant was 
NCTE’s decision to create a Commission 
on the Profession, a particular concern of 
newly elected President Brice Harris. 
Dicussion toward such a goal has pro- 
ceeded for some time as committees of 
NCTE and CCCC have separately ex- 
plored professional problems such as the 
kind of training most suitable for school 
and college teachers of English, certifi- 
cation, teaching loads, criteria for reten- 
tion and advancement. During the same 
time but with little or no liaison other 
associations were conducting their own 
inquiries. These discrete and diverse 
committees often probed deeply and 
came up with sound proposals, but the 
proposals as those of a single commit- 
tee rarely secured effective public state- 
ment. A commission, it is hoped, will not 
only coordinate studies of the profession 
within NCTE but can, as a unit, estab- 
lish more productive liaison with other 
associations, and when decisions have 
been reached can proclaim them in pub- 
lic with authority. The current national 
pressure to allocate huge federal sums to 
the study of science makes it urgent that 
the humanities create powerful agencies 
to maintain sanity and balance. The hope 
is that the Commission on the Profession 
can speak out with a voice as effective 
as that of the Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum. 

The Humanities Center for Liberal 
Education in an Industrial Society, a sub- 
sidiary of CEA, has been given indepen- 
dent status as of June 27, 1957, accord- 
ing to CEA President Harry R. Warfel 
in the CEA Critic for September, 1957. 
The Humanities Center has become the 
designation of the activities begun by 
CEA in 1952 calling together college in- 
structors in the humanities and leaders 
of industry for discussions leading to mu- 
tual understanding. CEA took the ini- 
tiative in behalf of all the humanities be- 
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cause no more inclusive organization was 
able or disposed to act. Increasingly from 
the outset, other humanities than Eng- 
lish and American literature found part 
in the discussions. The Humanities Cen- 
ter under the CEA can claim to have 
broken, or helped to break, the barrier 
in industry to employing liberal arts 
majors. Academic participants in the an- 
nual institutes have developed new un- 
derstanding and respect for industry. 
The CEA deserves high credit from our 
profession for having sponsored the Hu- 
manities Center. 


Gifted children, often lost in the mass 
education of public schools and often al- 
so unrecognized by their parents, now 
have a national society devoted to iden- 
tifying them, bringing them to light, and 
spurring them to capacity performance. 
Psychologists and school administrators 
began the National Association for Gift- 
ed Children in Cincinnati in 1954. The 
association functions in research, publi- 
cation, and program assistance to other 
organizations. 

NAGC President Mrs. Ann F. Isaacs, 
in the Key Reporter, October, 1957, ob- 
serves that identifying potentially super- 
ior students becomes increasingly more 
difficult as classes increase in size. Such 
students are often not the star pupils but 
rather non-conformists who _ irritate 
teachers and classmates with embarrass- 
ing questions. Parents without expert 
guidance often underrate such students, 
yet our society has increasing need for 
their services as trained adults. 


In acknowledging the item in Some of 
the Year’s Work in Composition and 
Communication in the October, 1957, 
issue of CCC reporting an increase of 
English majors and uppercourse elec- 
tives at North Texas State College, Gar- 
rett Ballard adds that in this fall semester 
occurred “a further fifteen percent in- 
crease in advanced enrollment while col- 
lege enrollment has remained approxi- 
mately the same.” 











Workshops play an important part in 
the spring meeting of the Conference 
on College Composition and Communi- 
cation. As comments from participants 
indicate, when properly run, they can 
be stimulating and educational: 


“The most valuable experience I can 
remember.” 


“Very stimulating. Opened new ave- 
nues and approaches.” 


“The chairman planned beforehand 
and kept nudging us back to the main 
problems.” 


“The members were allowed to give 
the workshop direction, so it met our 
own needs.” 


When poorly run, however, they can 
be irritatingly dull: 


“We spent our time on trivia.” 


“Can't you get a less dominating chair- 
man? He talked all the time and told 
us what to think.” 


“The chairman should sit on the lime- 
light grabbers, the show-offs who want 
to impress with their vast and varied 


knowledge.” 


The purpose of this discussion, there- 
fore, is to explore some of the ways in 
which the leaders of a workshop can 
promote interest and utility. 


I. Planning the Workshop 


People attend workshops for a variety 
of reasons. They may have particular 
problems to which they want specific 
answers. Or they may be enthusiastic 
about a solution to a particular problem 
and want to share it or to submit it 





1Prepared by a committee of the Conference 
on College Composition and Communication: 


Francis E. Bowman, Duke University; Francis 
Shoemaker, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Erwin R. Steinberg, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, chairman; Robert E. Tut- 
tle, General Motors Institute; Richard A. Wells, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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to their peers for analysis and discus- 
sion. On the other hand, they may at- 
tend a workshop because they realize 
that the topic under discussion is vital, 
but that they have had no opportunity to 
examine or discuss it. Or they may 
simply be shopping around for a stimu- 
lating group of people among whom 
they can broaden their acquaintance and 
consider common concerns. A workshop 
must provide for all of these partici- 
pants. 


Planning for the workshops at the 
spring meeting is further complicated 
by the fact that as many as seventy per 
cent of the participants in any one work- 
shop not only may never have attended 
it in previous years, but also may never 
have attended a meeting of the CCCC 
before. Thus the majority of partici- 
pants in a workshop may well be new 
to the problem, to the CCCC, and 
even to the idea of a workshop itself. 


These facts suggest certain considera- 
tions which workshop leaders should 
keep in mind when setting up their 
plans. They must, for example, plan in 
such a way as to allow the workshop to 
establish the pace best suited to its 
participants. Whether the workshop 
should press quickly for the solution of 
a problem or instead should spend most 
of its time analyzing and defining the 
problem will depend upon who the par- 
ticipants are. Plans for either of the 
two approaches, therefore, should not 
be made in advance. Instead, planning 
must be flexible enough to allow for 
either alternative, or for a combination 
of both. Furthermore, initial presenta- 
tions by chairman or resource person 
should be brief. Only when one knows 
the experience and needs of his audience 
can he know what to say to them; and 
such information is obtainable only when 
the workshop is under way. Since the 








P 














workshop participants will probably 
come from a wide variety of back- 
grounds, plans for the workshop will 
also have to include some means of 
focusing and directing their attention 
and discussion. 

The initial undertaking of the work- 
shop officers, therefore, is an agenda for 
workshop discussions, an enterprise for 
which they share joint responsibility. 
Since the chairman serves as coordinator 
of their efforts, the other workshop offi- 
cers should send their suggestions to 
him. He, in turn, adds his own thinking 
and organizes the material, conferring 
with the others as need requires and 
time allows. Experience has shown that 
in order to give the chairman the full 
benefit of their suggestions, the resource 
person, co-chairman, secretary, and co- 
secretary must get them to him by Jan- 
uary l. 

A paper by Irving J. Lee read at the 
spring meeting of the CCCC on March 
13, 1958, provides some useful sugges- 
tions on how agendas for workshops may 
most profitably be set up.2 Lee’s re- 
search indicates that the best way to 
begin a group discussion is with a case, 
“a narrative statement of some happening 
in which people made some decision, 
took some action and/or were involved 
in some difficulty that had to be re- 
solved.”’ The presentation of the at- 
tempt of a particular college to solve the 
problem under consideration in the 
workshop might thus serve as the spring- 
board for discussion. If the resource 
person makes the presentation orally, 
he should be careful not to let it run 
longer than five or ten minutes. Work- 
shop participants do not want to listen 
to a lecture. If the case appears in the 
form of a journal article, copies of which 
the chairman has arranged for in ad- 


2Irving J. Lee, “Design for Talking Togeth- 
er,” College Composition and Communication, 
Dec., 1953, pp. 115-122. See also Lee’s How to 
Talk With People. (New York: Harper, 1952). 


3ibid., p. 117. 
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vance so that each workshop participant 
may have one to read and to take away 
with him, the article should be short 
enough for the participants to read in 
about five minutes.4 

Lee says that the next best way to 
begin a discussion is to present the 
group with a set of conclusions, “some 
answer to previously asked questions 
presented in the form of a summary, 
a dictum or a prescriptive statement.”® 
He finds that chairmen obtain not quite 
as good a response from beginning with 
a question, “any sort of statement in- 
viting reply or any broad phrasing of 
an issue without details.”é 

In other words, the chairman must 
provide some device to start the dis- 
cussion. Depending upon the group for 
the initial impetus invites much pawing 
in the air and wandering in circles. In 
addition, as a result of his consultation 
with his fellow officers, the chairman 
must present to the workshop some order 
which the discussion should take. This 
order may best be presented in terms 
of a logical outline of the problem and 
its ramifications or a series of questions 
designed to focus discussion on the 
different aspects of the problem. An 
agenda in such form may be presented 
to the workshop members for their modi- 
fication and acceptance. The workshop 
leaders can thus fulfill their responsi- 
bility for charting the course of the 
workshop and at the same time provide 
enough flexibility to allow for the needs 
of the participants. 

When he has worked up such a ten- 
tative agenda, the chairman should sub- 
mit it to the other officers of the work- 
shop for their final comments. If he 


gets the agenda to them by February 1, 
they can return it to him by February 
15, in time for him to make whatever 





4The chairman must, of course, obtain per- 
mission to reproduce such articles. 


5Loc. cit. 


6Loc. cit. 
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changes he feels necessary so that he 
can have the agenda in the hands of the 
Associate Chairman of the CCCC (al- 
ways the Program Chairman for the 
spring meeting) by March 1. The Pro- 
gram Chairman will have let the work- 
shop chairman know before this time 
what arrangements have to be made for 
duplication of the agenda for distribu- 
tion to the workshop members. 


In making his plans, the chairman will 
probably find communication with his 
resource person (if the workshop has 
one) particularly fruitful. He should 
know the resource person’s specialty and 
should discuss with him matters of 
agenda, possible material for use in the 
workshop, and even a bibliography that 
the participants could take home with 
them. The chairman and the resource 
person should also discuss how the re- 
source person can be most useful during 
this discussion. 


II. Running the Workshop 


Lee finds that the discussion leader’s 
function varies, depending upon the pur- 
pose of the group. He classifies meet- 
ings into three kinds: 


I. Briefing Session (When we have the 
“answer’’) 


A. Objective: To explain and motivate a 
program or policy (established else- 
where) so that each knows what he is 
expected to do. 


. Leader’s Role: (1) To establish the 
importance of the objective; (2) To 
provide all documents and data; (3) 
To dramatize the explanation; (4) To 
assume all responsibility for the 
group’s knowledge of action. 


II. Exposure Session (When we are search- 
ing for the “answer” without being forced 
to find it) 


A. Objective: To encourage inquiry by 
all the members. 


B. Leader’s Role: (1) To state the busi- 
ness in the form of Question, Set of 
Conclusions, or a Case; (2) To arrange 
for “catalysts,” e.g. ... devil’s advo- 
cate, special pleader, etc. [(1) and (2) 
define a short-term objective. (8) de- 
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fines a long-term.] (3) To serve a 
‘“non-leading,” “accepting” role “crea- 
ting the conditions required for mem- 
bers to learn to assume the leader- 
ship”; “He [the leader] believes in the 
group’s fundamental right to self-di- 
rection and self-actualization on its 
own terms,’’? 

Decision-Making Session (When we 
come up with the “answer”) 


. Objective: To prepare a statement 
of policy or outline a course of action 
which refiects the wisdom and wishes 
of all the members of the group. 


. Leader’s Role: (1) To inform the 
group (ahead of time if possible) of 
the Question, Set of Conclusions, or 
Case; (2) To state the limiting factors 
of time, facilities, responsibilities, 
etc.; (3) To support any efforts to 
achieve an accommodation of differ- 
ing views; (4) To encourage proce- 
dures for following through on all 
decisions reached.8 

At the beginning of the first meeting, 
the chairman must run something like a 
(short) briefing session. Because of the 
background of the participants, however, 
most of the time of the workshop may 
well be taken .up with what Lee calls 
exposure sessions. The last half hour 
of the final meeting may turn out to be 
like Lee’s decision-making session, al- 
though the chairman should be trying 
to obtain a consensus rather than a con- 
clusion. 


The chairman should begin the first 
session of the workshop by having the 
participants introduce themselves. He 
should then speak briefly about the pur- 
pose of the workshop and submit to 
the participants the agenda for their ad- 
justment and amendment. When the 
group has agreed on where and how to 
begin, the chairman can proceed. 


The function of the chairman, of 
course, is to lead the discussion, not to 
dominate it or to use his position at the 


7Carl R. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1951, Ch. 8. 


8Op. cit., p. 120. 


Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy. 
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head of the table as a lecture platform. 
He should encourage an informal at- 
mosphere, keep the discussion reason- 
ably related to the central problem and 
to the agenda, and promote as wide par- 
ticipation as possible. At the end of 
each workshop session, the chairman 
should sum up in a sentence or two the 
ground that was covered in that session 
and what consensus or conclusions, if 
any, were arrived at, and should sug- 
gest a direction for the next session. He 
should be prepared, similarly, to open 
the succeeding session with such a brief 
summary and suggestion of direction. 
He should devote at least the last half 
hour of the final session to leading the 
group in an examination of what issues 
they have discussed and clarified, what 
conclusions, if any, they have reached, 
and what the major stands of various 
groups were on important issues. 

If the workshop has a resource person, 
the chairman may ask him to make a 
short introductory statement or present 
a case which will serve as a stimulus 
or focal point for ensuing discussion. But 
like the chairman, the resource person 
should not dominate the discussion. His 
function is to comment briefly when he 
can supply matters of fact or information 
useful in the discussion and to correct 
obvious misapprehensions in the area in 
which he is a specialist. 


The co-chairman should be prepared 
to lead an independent workshop if 
numbers warrant the organization of a 
second group. If not, he should assist in 
steering the workshop discussion and 
make himself as useful to the workshop 
chairman as possible. 

The secretary should keep full notes 
on the workshop discussions. These 
notes will serve as a basis for a 750-1000 
word report of the workshop which the 
chairman must write for publication in 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion, the journal of the CCCC. 

The co-secretary should be prepared 
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to assume the responsibility of secretary 
in the workshop or in a second group 
should numbers warrant two. He should 
keep an accurate list of all persons at- 
tending the workshop, including their 
affiliation and address. The final list, 
which should be submitted with the 
chairman’s report, should be set up as 
follows: the lines should be numbered 
at the left-hand margin; the names 
should be alphabetized; vertical lines 
should mark off spaces for participants’ 
names in the proper form for printing 
(especially the clergy) and for their in- 
stitution and location by city or town 
and state (if the institution’s name does 
not include it); all of this information 
should appear in block letters. 


III. Writing the Report 

The workshop chairman is responsible 
for the final preparation of the workshop 
report and for sending it off to the pre- 
scribed person. If the co-chairman is 
called upon to lead a second group, 
he must submit a report for that group. 
Before the final workshop session, the 
Program Chairman will supply informa- 
tion about deadlines for copy and where 
the copy should be sent. The other of- 
ficers can be of considerable help to the 
chairman in his preparation of the re- 
port. The secretary’s notes should be full 
enough and intelligible enough to pro- 
vide the necessary material. All the 
other workshop officers should make 
suggestions to the chairman, preferably 
in writing, about what they think were 
the outstanding features of the work- 
shop, what were the major discussions, 
and what were the important conclusions 
and consensuses. These suggestions 
will help the chairman to decide what 
matters to include in the report, what 
to leave out, and what to stress. 

If the workshop recommends some 
action to the CCCC Executive Com- 
mittee, the workshop chairman should 
present that recommendation in writin 
to the Chairman of the CCCC before 
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the luncheon meeting on Saturday. 

The workshop report should not be a 
mere summary of the workshop sessions. 
Matters which draw routine comments 
from the participants should be dis- 
patched in a sentence or left out entire- 
ly. Points which participants discussed 
at some length or about which the group 
felt strongly should be elaborated upon. 
Too often in the past, significant contri- 
butions of a workshop have been ob- 
scured by the welter of other material in- 
cluded in the report because the writer 
felt that he had to summarize everything 
that occurred. Source material referred 
to in the report should be fully identified, 
either in the text or in a footnote, in- 
cluding a statement of availability if 
privately distributed. A copy of all ma- 
terials distributed at the workshop should 
accompany the report. 


Reports should be typed (double- 
spaced). The text, 750-1000 words 


long,® should be followed by an alpha- 


betized and numbered list of partici- 
pants showing the institution each re- 
presents and the location of the institu- 
tion by city or town and state (if the 
name of the institution does not include 
it.) This information should appear in 
block letters. The title of the report 
should be the same as that of the work- 
shop subject listed in the official pro- 
gram, and should be followed immediate- 
ly below by the subheading “The Re- 
port of Workshop No. ——.” At the end 
of each report those participating in the 
workshop should be listed as follows: 


CHAIRMAN: JOHN C. SMITH, UNIVER- 
SITY OF CONNECTICUT, STORRS 

CO-CHAIRMAN: FRED Q. JONES, UNI- 
—— OF ILLINOIS, NAVY PIER, CHICA- 
G 

SECRETARY: RONALD FRITZ, CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

CO-SECRETARY: MARC I. WITT, KING 
COLLEGE, BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 

MARY L. ALLEN, MORRIS COLLEGE, SUM- 
TER, SOUTH CAROLINA 

WILLIAM BLUM, REED COLLEGE, PORT- 
LAND, OREGON . 


9Reports of workshops which run for only 
two sessions should not exceed 750 words. 


COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Examples of past reports can be seen 
in workshop issues of College Composi- 
tion and Communication for May, 1950; 
December, 1951, 1952; October, 1953, 
1956, 1957. Copies of most of these 
issues can be purchased at special con- 
vention rates at the NCTE display 
table. 
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